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SCHUBERT SOCIETY. 
PRESIDENT ... sve ha poe SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
FouNDER AND DiIRECTOR—HERR SCHUBERTH. 
NINETEENTH SEASON, 1885. 


HE 235th SOIREE MUSICALE, for the Introduction of 
Rising Artists and New Compositions, will take place on THURSDAY next, 


April 2. Prospectus now ready, and may be had on application to 
244, Regent Street. H. G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 


L ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE OOTTELL. 

The NEW BUILDING and LADIES’ RESIDENT Department now open, 
facing Porchester Square, near the Royal Oak Railway Station, W., unsurpassed 
for appointments and facilities for study. 

The Conservatoire offers the Highest Olass practical Education, Singing, Piano, 
Violin, &¢., from £1 1s., the Term commencing any day. Free Scholarships and 
Introductions awarded for the encouragement of talent. Concerts, Orchestra, 
and Choir weekly. Prospectus—Hon. Sec., 1, WESTBOURNE PAxkK, Royal 


Oak, W. 
PECK TESTIMONIAL FUND. 
Chairman—Mr OHARLES SANTLEY. Treasurer—~Mr HENRY LITTLETON. 
d hee Musical Profession and the Public are respectfully 


informed that the SUBSCRIPTION LIST will OLOSE on TurEsDay, 
March 8lst. LEWIS —— 


retary. 
LE JEUNE’S ‘‘ LIEBESLIED.” 


aes SCHUBERTH will play Lz Jeunr’s “ LIEBES- 
LIED,” for Violoncello (with Pianoforte accompaniment), at his Engage- 
ments March 30, April 1, 2, and 3. 


“PEERLESS PERDITA.” 
| R JOHN CROSS will sing H. C. Hirzzr’s admired Song, 
“PEERLESS PERDITA,” at Gresham Hall, Brixton, March 30; Barns- 
bury Hall, April 14; and Victoria Palace, April 16. 
ITALIAN MARCH FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


| Forse DELLE MONTAGNE. Canto Popolare Italiano 
in guisa di Marcia. Oomposita da G. GARIBOLDI. Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“LIFE’S DREAM IS O'ER!” 
N ISS CLARA WOLLASTON and Mr VICTOR ROMILLY 


will sing the admired Duet by AscHER (founded on the melody of his 

famous song, ‘‘ Alice, where art thou?”), ‘‘ LIFE’ DREAM IS O’ER, FARE- 

ae ” at King’s Cross, March 28; St James’s Hall, April 14; and Greenwich, 
pril 25. 























NEW SONG BY CIRO PINSUTI. 


THE BEAUTIFUL CITY. 
Words by HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 
Music by 
CIRO PINSUTI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW FOUR-PART SONG. 


(yiRO PINSUTI’S New Four-part Song (words by HELEN 
x easel BURNSIDE), with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Quarto size. 





“THE BELLS’ MESSAGE.” 


‘‘ What are they saying, the silver sweet bells ? 
Tenderly, softly, their wild music swells, 
Over the river and over the lea, 
Floating, and calling, and ringing to me.” 
Price 1s. net, 
(Bell Accompaniment, ad /ib., 6d. net). 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

N.B.—Belis can be hired of the ‘Publishers. 











ROYAL YORK HOTEL 


(For Families and Gentlemen), 
PARADE, MARGATE. 


LonG-EsTABLISHED, RENOWNED, ESTEEMED. Now ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 
Peculiars : 
Spacious Apartments, Cleanliness, Attention, Comfort, Excellence, 
® and Moderate Charges. 
TABLE D’HOTE, BILLIARDS, &c. LADIES’ COFFEE ROOM. 
READING AND SMOKING ROOMS. 


The “RUBY HUBBARD” BUVETTE, for High-Class Refreshments. 
G. WHITBREAD REEVE, Proprietor. 


FIRST THREE GRADES NOW READY. 
Hrice Two shillings each. 
Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GoRE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doe. 


THE MUSICIAN: 


A GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS, 
BY 
RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


CoNTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MUSICAL FoRM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 

Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any ro’ 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 

pianoforte student.” 
Seateny.— 4 knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant 
Janguage. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 





interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.’ 
Graphic.—‘‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” 
School Board cle.—‘‘ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 
Musical Review.—‘‘ Mr Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important 
though much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.” 
‘onthly Musical Record.—‘‘No more valuable work of the kind is in 


existence.” 
W. SWAN SONNENSOHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER Row; 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 


Just Published. 


MARIE-ROZE WALTZ. 


For THE PIANOFORTE. 


By 
EDWARD JAKOBOWSKI. 
WITH A PORTRAIT OF THE DISTINGUISHED VOCALIST. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, 
Two Sones sy FREDERICK F. ROGERS, 








I KNOW NOT YET .. ms - .» price 4/— 
(Words by @. CLIFTON BINGHAM.) 
OVERLEAF in ae * ; .. price 4/~ 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“(1OLDEN DREAMS.” Song. Words by J. Srewanrr. 

Music by J. L. HATTON. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W.; where may be obtained, composed by J. L. Harron, 
“a LONG GOOD NIGHT TO THEE,” 3s.; “THE RETURN,” 3s.; and 
“THE GOOD SHIP ROVER,” 3s. 


€ LADY, LEAVE THY SILKEN THREAD.” New 
Song by I@nace GIBSONE (poetry by Tom Hoop). Price 4s.—London : 
Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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CHARLES LANE HUTCHINGS, 


BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND ST., 
MUSIC PUBLISHER, 
EREBY GIVES PUBLIC NOTICE that the late firm of 


Hutcuines & RoMER having been dissolved on the 30th April, 1884, he has 
noconnection with any person or persons trading under the name of the late firm. 
Mr HUTCHINGS acquired by purchase at the sale of the effects of —— 
& Romer many of the valuable Copyrights, and is prepared to supply them to the 
Trade and Public generally. The i purchased include, amongst others, 
the operas MARITANA, LURLINE, ROSE OF OASTILLE, &c., &c., and a 
great a | of Signor TITO MATTEI'S Popular Compositions, Lists of which 
may be had on application. 

OBSERVE THE ADDRESS— 


HUTCHINGS & CO., 


BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFINI’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 
——. manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VuILLAUME, 
oO aris. 

Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new PatentImproved 
Ohin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements. 








Now Ready, 
FORM, OR DESIGN, IN MUSIC. 
OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 


PART I—INSTRUMENTAL MUSIO. 

OHAPTER 1. Elements of Form ; 2. The Minuet ; 3. The Sonata; 4. The Varieties 
of the Sonata Form ; 5. The Sonata Form applied to different Movements; 
6. The Rondo; 7. The Concerto; 8, Rhythm of First Movements. 

PART II.—VOOAL MUSIC. 

OHAPTER 1. The Ballad, or People’s Song; 2. Form of the Ballads; 3, Single 
Movements—Design of Idea, The Madrigal, The Scarlatti Form, Free Fugal 
Form, The Sonata, The Rondo; 4. Groups of Movements—The Glee, Reci- 
tative, The Italian Cantata, Scena and Aria, The Anthem, Upera, Analysis 
of Fidelio, Oratorio. 

Part I., 6d.; Part II., 2s,; Complete 2s. 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘* Miss Prescott’s pamphlet on ‘ Form, or Design, in Music’ is sound and clear 
in statement. The authoress, one of the most distinguished of Sir George Mac- 
farren’s pupils, has largely imbibed her master’s spirit and method, and, in the 
absence of any book by him on the subject, this treatise is of special value. We 
have not been able always to follow Miss Prescott’s analysis of themes and forms, 
but there is much protit to be derived from reading her book, The most prac- 
tical part of a minute study of form is the grasp it gives of phrasing, a matter 
that every singer, player, or conductor ought to feel and understand. Miss 
Prescott deals both with vocal and ingtrumental forms. The little treatise is 
published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244,"Regent Street.”— Tonic Sol-fa Reporter, 


NEW EDITION. Just Ready, price 5s. 
FETIS’S ceneprarep Practica Work, 


A MANUAL FOR COMPOSERS, 


MUSIOAL DIRECTORS, LEADERS OF ORCHESTRAS, CHORUS 
MASTERS, and MILITARY BANDMASTERS: 
Being a Methodical Treatise on Harmony, Instrumentation, and Vocal Writing, 
and all things relative to the composition, direction, and execution of Music, 
with the Scales, for all the Instruments in Military Bands and Orchestras, &e., 
by F. J. FETIS. Translated from the Original, with additions by 


WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street,gW. 
NEW VIOLIN MUSIC. 











EVENING SONG, for Violin and Pianoforte . BE 
LIEBESLIED, for Violin and Pianoforte_ .. .. BE 
(A Violoncello part to ‘' Liebeslied,” in lieu of Violin, 6d. net.) 
Composed by 


ARTHUR LE JEUNE. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘* Two violin pieces with pianoforte accompaniment, by Arthur Le Jeune, are 
worthy of high commendation, because they exhibit that charm of simplicity 
which never appeals in vain to the ee eeeaee. They are called respectively 
‘An Evening Song’ and ‘Liebeslied,’ and are very expressive and musical; 
while they are not beneath the attention of the expert, they are within the 
reach of the most moderate players.”—Morning Post. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 
URRENT ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 


ractice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 

pA sos hom not drawn below = wd commission charged for keeping 
, unl der exceptional circumstances. 
Age "Stak cleo sendies heany on Deposit at THREE PER OEnT INTEREST, 
it demand, 
7 os cakeke for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
A ities. 
‘Letters of Oredit and Circular Notes issued. 


h full particulars, on application. 
hssiatinaniiaibns FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


HE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S Annual 


Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate —— and no Rent to pay, Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes, 
Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

A 


Il particulars, on application. 
sanbaglenteaien  ONRRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 





Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


MESSsBS HUTCHINGS & ROMER beg to announce to 

the Music Trade and the Public that they have just published NEW and 

CHEAP EDITIONS of the following important Works :— 

LOYAL RESPONSES, containing 40 of the last compositions of the late Frances 
RIDLEY HAVERGAL, will now be issued in strong paper covers at 2s. 6d. net, 

d in cloth, 4s. net. 

THE ORGANIST’S OCONTEMPORAINS. 37 Numbers now out, 2s. net. Each 
number contains 25 pieces for the Organ or Harmonium, will be published 
in books containing six numbers, in strong paper covers, at 8s. net. 

MOORE’S IKISH MELODIES, arranged by Sir JoHN STEVENSON, Mus.Doc., 
and Sir H, R. Bisuop. The only complete edition, formerly published at 
One Guinea, will now be issued 4 paper covers, at 2s, 6d. net, and in cloth 


It, 4s. net. 
LoEn's VIOLIN SCHOOL, formerly published at 12s. net, is now issued at 


4s. net. 
LAYLAND'S MODERN PIANOFORTE SOHOOL. This popular work, 
hitherto 6s,, will now be issued at 4s. Half-price, 2s. 
LAYLAND’S HARMONIUM TUTOR, reduced from 5s. to3s., at half-price, ls. 6d. 
ORIV#LLI’S Uy earele nana Rs OF SINGING, hitherto published at One 
Guinea, will be redu 12s. net. ¥ 
ROMER'S SCHOOL OF sINGING will be reduced from 10s, 6d. to 5s. Half- 


rice 2s, 6d. 

RISELEY'S ELEMENTS OF MUSIO. Used at the Oollege, Cheltenham. 
Hitherto published at 2s. net, will be issued at 1s. net. 

NEW TRANSPOSED EDITIONS OF POPULAR SONGS. ¥ 

AT NOONTIDE; Lady ARTHUR HILL, 4s.—Answer to ‘In the Gloaming. 
This popular song may now be had in A flat for mezzo-soprano. 

EILEEN ALANNAH (in A fiat), by J. R. Tuomas, 4s, This popular song is 
just published in F, for contralto or bass voices. : 

GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART; J. L. Harron, 4s, New Edition (just pub- 
lished), in B flat, for contralto or bass voices, 

IN THEE I TRUST; HanDEL, 4s. New Edition, in F, for mezzo-soprano or 
baritone. ‘‘ An exquisite melody, by Handel, wedded to the inspired verse 
of the late Frances Ridley Havergal.” 

LOVING ALL ALONG; Frances RIipLEY HaverG@at, 3s, New Edition for 
mezzo-soprano or baritome, 33. 

SONG OF LOVE (words by F. R. HaverGAt); F. ABT, 4s. New Edition for 
contralto or b: 





ass, 43, 
ISTMAS, by Frances RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 


MERRY CHR 
DREAM SINGING 7 ” 
ONE BY ONE nh cae 
THE PILGRIM'S SONG “A a i. aw CE 
RESTING an wa wanes 
WHOM, HAVING NOT SEEN, WE LOVE “ eo) |e a 
MISS HAVERGAL’S SIX SACRED SONGS. 
Wo.) SG a WOM kes cee 006 ate. tee 
oo a OR OC cn eke cas, cas hee eee ace, 
» 3 BRBAST THE WAVE... 1. see coo oee anes ewe 8. 
oo © GOLDEN WO coi ickc toes See er eee, A 
» 5. PRECIOUS BLOOD OF JESUS sar Cases when a 
6. WORTHY THE LAMB... . ch gee, pe Oe 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
ONLY ADDRESS—9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


NEW VIOLIN MUSIC. 
GAVOTTD iW. ¢. 


For THE VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


By 
W. A. JEWSON, 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 

“This piece, an easy and pleasing solo for the violin, with a simple accompani- 
ment for the pianoforte, is mainly constructed upon a short figure in quavers. 
It possesses the merit of being adapted to the skill of a player who has not 
accomplished more than the use of the third position, and it may be additionally 
commended for the piquancy of its themes. The composer has departed from 
the hackneyed method of arranging tonalities in ancient and modern dance- 
like tunes, by putting his second in the sub-dominant, and his trio part in 
the dominant. To this departure no objection can be reasonably made.”— 
Birmingham Daily Gazette. 
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THE PLAYERS IN WYCH STREET. 
(Continued from page 180. ) 

Farren was succeeded at the Olympic by a no less celebrated 
actor, Alfred Wigan, whose reign commenced on Monday, the 17th 
of October. The new lessee had the wisdom to secure Robson, 
together with a very compact and efficient company, including 
Messrs Emery, Leslie, H. Cooper, Franks, Mrs Stirling, Mrs 
Chatterley—a once distinguished actress, who, at a long interval, 
now returned to the stage for the line of first old women—Miss P. 
Horton, Miss Wyndhain,and Mrs Alfred Wigan, together with some 
others of less note. Mr Wigan was his own stage-manager, 
assisted by his clever wife, Mr W. S. Emden, the acting-manager, 
and Mr T. German Reed, musical director. The scenic artist 
was Mr Dayes. The opening pieces were a revwe—a species of 
entertainment then much in vogue—from the pen of Planché, 
entitled The Camp at the Olympic, and a drama in three acts, 
Plot and Passion, written by Tom Taylor. The first of these 
served its temporary purpose of appropriately introducing the 
various members of the new company. The second, written with 
great care and power, had a much more important success, Three 
of the leading parts in Plot and Passion were admirably sustained 
by Emery, Alfred Wigan, and Mrs Stirling, whose “‘ Madame De 
Fontanges ” was played with surpassing grace and passion. But 
the triumph of the evening was won by Robson, who created an 
extraordinary impression by the combined subtlety, energy, and 
Jinesse of his acting as “ Desmarets,” a secret agent of the Minister 
of Police. Generally speaking, the favour accorded to the new 
management was instantaneous, and the house soon became more 
thoroughly the resort of the highest class of theatre-goers than 
had been the case since the still affectionately-remembered days 
of Vestris. It suddenly became “ the right thing” to go and see 
Robson, for whom The Wandering Minstrel was again revived in 
November, and his singing of “ Villikins and his Dinah” in this 
piece was so much “ the rage” that the song—paltry and vulgar 
though it was—might for some time be found in nearly every 
drawing-room of the metropolis. 

The management received its first check in the total failure of 
the pantomime which it essayed at Christmas. Harlequin Columbus, 
concocted by Tom Taylor, was extremely clever, and expensively 
put upon the stage, but it was entirely wanting in fun and “ go,” 
and had to be withdrawn after only a twelve nights’ run, The 
arrangements of the theatre therefore were completely put out, 
and, at the commencement of 1854, the Wigans had to fall back 
upon such light pieces as The First Night—for the lessee and Miss 
P. Horton—The Bengal Tiger, The Lottery Ticket, and others of 
a similar kind, pending the production of a novelty which had 
been for some time in preparation. This was a piece of diablerie, 
ina prologue and three acts, entitled The Love-Lock. It was 
evident that no expense had been spared in the getting up of this 
piece, which was mounted in the most elaborate style, and the 
entire strength of the company was engaged in its representation. 
The failure, however, was so sisaatal that the managers de- 
clined to authorise its repetition, and the new drama was therefore 
immediately withdrawn. The author of The Love-I.ock was Henry 
Fothergill Chorley, possibly the ablest, and certainly by far the 
bitterest, musical critic of his time. In addition to his knowledge 
of music, which was really great, Mr Chorley was a clever, though 
somewhat pedantic, poet and Uittérateur. But he was no play- 
wright, and hence his attempts at stage-writing invariably resulted 
in disaster. Nor was the present any exception to the general 
rule, for rarely has a more complete fiasco been witnessed than 
that of the “ new and original dramatic legend” of The Love-Lock. 

Plot and Passion now once more resumed its place in the pro- 
grammes, and was followed in March by 7'o Oblige Benson—an adap- 
tation in one act by Tom Taylor—with Robson and Mrs Stirling as 
‘Mr and Mrs Trotter Southdown.” On Monday, the lst of May, Mr 
Horace Wigan made his first appearance—under the stage-name 
of Danvers—as “ Paddy Murphy ” in the farce of The Happy Man. 
Hush Money, a favourite in the days of Vestris, was also repro- 
duced, with Robson in the part of “Jasper Touchwood,” and in 

July Colman’s old comedy, The Jealous Wife, was revived, with 
the Wigans as “ Mr and Mrs Oakley,” and an otherwise excellent 
cast. The season, which, notwithstanding the above contrarieties, 
had been very prosperous, came to a conclusion on Saturday, 
August the 12th, 

. When Mr Wigan commenced his second season, in October, 
irs Chatterley and Miss Priscilla Horton were replaced by Mrs 





Fitzallen and Miss Julia St George. Miss Fitzpatrick—who 
appears to have quickly seceded—Miss EF. Ormonde, Messrs Fred 
Vining and Gladstone were also added to the old company. A 
new farce by Tom Taylor, A Blighted Being, for Robson, was the 
first novelty, speedily followed by a two act adaptation from the 
French, The Trustee, carefully got up, and very well played by 
Emery, A. Wigan, F. Vining, and Miss Maskell. Another old 
Olympic burletta, The Beulah Spa, was revived in November, and 
served to introduce Miss St George and Mrs Fitzallen, whilst 
Robson was to be seen in Keeley’s original part of “Magnus 
Templeton.” Old memories of old days were indeed pleasantly 
revived at Christmas by a new fairy extravaganza from the ever- 
fresh and welcome pen of Planche, entitled The Yellow Dwarf 
and the King of the Gold Mines. Robson was considered to have 
surpassed himself as “ Gam-Bogie,” which will be for ever classed 
amongst his most striking impersonations. Horace Wigan, Mrs 
Fitzallen, and the Misses Ormonde, Marston, Bromley, and Julia 
St George, were also seen to great advantage in The Yellow 
Dwarf, the reception of which was triumphant. It ran for 
exactly five months. Mr George Vining and Miss Castleton 
joined the Olympic early in 1855, but the great attraction of the 
extravaganza rendered any alteration in the bills for a long period 
quite unnecessary. On Monday, the 14th of May, however, a 
change of importance took place, with the production of a new 
and original comedy by Tom Taylor, Stil] Waters Run Deep. The 
original cast of this comedy comprised : 





MIN Fa cs ascnnicasaisadssdpnaiacesounacasad Mr Emery. 
Captain Hawksley ............. Mr George Vining. 
ONE MEIN saad sscansssucssadtecsasecse <i Mr Alfred Wigan. 
NMI <iddvdasdins<ckseckstxetsazsatestacted Mr Horace Wigan. 
MINN 5 ciidancan tagnsenssikddasaaseng accel Mr Gladstone. 
RII von ccaccncenccsdosdensceccacacencecseseiii ate anery EEE 
MEINE och <a ctguapiaiscneceensakeundeaghquateds Mr Harwood Cooper. 
MMII 6 ase584siindasdgagenindcokinchaddaheaens Mr Franks. 
SRI Sv ascaxdtsdadinsssssagsiagsiuisxssaeexed Mr Moore. 

Pe RUIN ous icagcasntsachdvhdassnsnssnend’ Miss Maskell. 

Mrs Hector Sternhold ........+..+.0+++++«eMrs Melfort. 


The success of Still Waters Run Deep was from the first very 
great, although Mrs Melfort—a very useful actress in her own 
line—proved unequal to a part of such importance as “ Mrs 
Sternhold.” She was replaced after a few nights by Mrs Alfred 
Wigan, to the great advantage of the general ensemble. 

The School for Scandal was revived, for the benetit of Alfred 
Wigan, on Friday the 22nd of June, when Mrs Stirling, long 
absent from indisposition, reappeared in complete possession of 
her powers, as “ Lady Teazle,” which she looked, and dressed, 
and acted, to perfection. Amongst other noticeable features 
were the “Mrs Candour” of Mrs Alfred Wigan, the “Sir 
Peter” of Emery, the “Joseph” of Wigan—a highly finished 
performance—the “Charles Surface” of George Vining—scarcely 
inferior to the other—and “ Moses,” which the genius of 
Robson entirely lifted out of the category of small parts. So 
remarkable an impersonation of the crafty Jew can have been 
rarely witnessed at any period, on any stage. This revival, which 
was mounted with much care, proved so decided a hit that it was 
repeated on many subsequent occasions, and, amongst others, for 
Emery’s benefit, on Wednesday, the 18th of July, when Robert 
Macaire was appended as an afterpiece, with that actor as “ Robert,” 
and Robson as “ Jacques Strop.” The winter season commenced 
on Saturday the 20th of October, with The School for Scandal, 
followed by a new farce for Robson, Catching a Mermaid, by 
Stirling Coyne. The old comedy was repeated on several follow- 
ing Saturdays, the intervening nights being devoted to Plot and 
Passion, and Still Waters run Deep. Mr Dayes, the late scene- 
painter, had been succeeded by Mr Gray, who brought with him 
a young pupil, by name-—Hawes Craven. The Jealous Wife was 
revived before Christmas, with Mrs Stirling as “Mrs Oakley.” 
On Boxing night the name of Planché once more appeared as the 
author of a new fairy extravaganza, culled from the stores of 
Perrault, and entitled The Discreet Princess, or The Three Glass 
Distaffs. The “ Princess Finetta” and her two foolish sisters were 
respectively assigned to Miss Julia St George and the Misses F. 
Ternan and Marston; Emery made an admirable “ King Gander,” 
whilst of Robson it will suffice to say that he was, as usual, the 
life and soul of the piece, and that his “ Prince Richcraft” formed, 
in all respects, a right worthy pendant to his “ Gam-Bogie.” 

(To be continued. ) 
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THE MIKADO. 

Original humour is so exceedingly rare, that when it is found 
acknowledgment should not be withheld. The success of the new 
and admirably humorous Opera produced on Saturday, March 14th, 
at the Savoy Theatre, coming as it does after so many other works 
similar in motive and treatment from the same pen, raises anew Mr 
W. S. Gilbert’s claims to consideration as a dramatic humorist ; and 
it must be cordially admitted that he has struck out a new path and 
pursued it with peculiar skill. When Mr Gilbert began to write for 
the stage, the only comic plays known beneath the rank of comedy 
were farces and burlesques, and the latter were jor the most part 
very sorry productions. Such wit as the punster may claim they 
contained ; for the rest, it was essential that the character of a 
woman should be assumed by a man, that actresses in doublet and 
hose should appear as princes ; and music-hall songs and dances of a 
vigorous description were the features of every scene. Between the 
humorous and the merely grotesque no distinction was recognized, 
and vulgarity overshadowed all. Burlesque had deteriorated since 
Planché’s day, though with regard even to that neat playwright the 
reader of his published pieces will be apt to surmise that, light and 
graceful as many of them were, they owed a very great deal to the 
good fortune which led to their representation by such popular and 
capable players as Mdme Vestris, Charles Mathews, Robson, and 
the chief associates of these famous comedians. Planché’s 
successors coarsened the lines he had followed, and worked with a 
heavier hand. To find an eccentric wig, a preposterously long nose, 
or some other physical peculiarity, was the practical aim of the bur- 
lesque actor. It remained for Mr Gilbert, in his Trial by Jury, to 
depart from the traditions of the stage. He perceived that if a 
Judge seated on the Bench, and in all externals resembling what he 
represented, did and said quaint things, the incongruity would be 
far more telling than if he entered with a comic step and a reddened 
nose. This was much. But it was more that Mr Gilbert could 
provide his Judge with the quaint things to say and also to do; for 
he had grasped the fact that what is said on the stage is at least as 
important as what is done. The discovery was novel and valuable, 
and Mr Gilbert has steadily followed it out. The foundation of all 
the pieces for music which he has written since Trial by Jury has 
been the pursuit of a preposterous idea to its logical end. A respect- 
able tradesman in business as a sorcerer ; a young man of strictly 
conscientious principles articled to a pirate chief; a shepherd half 
human and half a fairy ; a Japanese nobleman who unites contra- 
dictory offices in his own person—such are the characters which Mr 
Gilbert treats with assumed gravity, and with a wonderful facility 
of fantastic perception. The scheme of these plays is completely 
original. Nothing of the sort has been seen in England or in France. 
Across the Channel there have been of late years some excellent bur- 
lesques. MM. Meilhac and Halévy’s piece, La Belle Héléne, to name 
no other plays by these ingenious writers, must not be omitted from 
mention when burlesque is being discussed, for in such parts as that 
of Calchas the summit of excellence in the familiar school of 
—— is nearly reached. But Mr Gilbert’s method is exclusively 

is own. 

The excellence of Mr Gilbert’s libretto was distinctly foreshadowed 
in the ‘‘ Bab Ballads,” by which his name was first made known. 
There was the same logical pursuit of an eccentric idea. ‘Lhe 
curious dexterity of rhyme exhibited by the authors of the ‘‘ Bon 
Gaultier Ballads ” and the ‘‘ Ingoldsby Legends ” Mr Gilbert shares, 
but this is the only likeness between them. The writer of the 
‘Bab Ballads” comes, perhaps, nearer to the author of “The 
Loves of the Triangles” than to anyone else; but the transference 
of a ballad to the stage, the making of a poem into a play, is a diffi- 
cult matter, and the extreme care with which Mr Gilbert carries out 
every portion of his task accounts in a great measure for his success. 
The strictest attention is bestowed upon apparently insignificant 
details, which the dramatist as a rule leaves to chance, or at least 
cares little about. When, in H.M.S. Pinafore, a ship was to form 
the scene, the model of a man-of-war was built up. In 7he Mikado, 
as the new opera is called, it is understood that the dresses have 
been imported from Japan, and the manners and customs of the 
Japanese studied under masters and mistresses who fortunately 
happen to be conveniently accessible. All this is a development 
that was never dreamed of a few years since—before, in fact, Mr 
Gilbert set the fashion. In the same way, every point and possi- 
bility of the action is carefully thought out and arranged, Com- 
plete unity of design is thus ensured. Great actors and actresses 
are certainly not to be made under this system, where the author de- 
vises all, and undertakes all responsibility, for the actor’s initiative 
has little scope ; to this, however, Mr Gilbert would probably reply 
that it is not his business to make great actors and actresses, but to 
secure the most effective interpretation for his operas. There is a 
humour of action as well as of speech ; and it is the peculiarity of 
these pieces that both are attained. Audiences are aware of a 





difference between the presentation of a comic opera at the Savoy 
and elsewhere ; but probably only those who are skilled in theatrical 
matters understand how the finish which marks pieces at this house 
is obtained. It is the result of intelligent labour by a practised and 
cunning hand, and is the legitimate reward of endless trouble and 
attention to details. There is nothing hurried or ‘‘scamped” in the 
pieces produced at the Savoy. There is no resting upon the oars— 
no idleness after success—no attempt to take advantage of previous 
successes, in order to pass off inferior work upon the public. 
Those are great recommendations, and deserve recognition and 
approval, ’ : 

An opera was formerly described as the work of its composer, 
Few hearers consider how much Meyerbeer owes to Scribe ; and so 
it is with most composers, and, as they were somewhat con- 
temptuously called, ‘‘librettists.’’ The honours of the Savoy operas 
are, however, equally shared between the writer and the musician, 
between Mr Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan. The collaboration of 
the two has had the happiest possible results. No living composer 
is richer in the gift of melody than Sir Arthur Sullivan—it might, 
indeed, be said that none is so rich. But this is not all. Melody by 
itself is always welcome ; appropriate melody is doubly so; and it 
is the musician’s faculty of entering into the spirit of the author 
that adds a special charm to these works. By other composers of 
comic opera the sentiment of the words has, of course, been to a 
certain extent considered. The “ Dites-lui” of the Grande Duchesse 
de Gerolstein, the enlivening Song of the Glass, the mock heroic 
Sabre Song, the simplicity of Perichole’s Letter Song, and a 
dozen other examples from Offenbach might be instanced ; but in 
comic opera no musician has entered so thoroughly into the vein of 
the author as Sir Arthur Sullivan enters into the vein of Mr 
Gilbert. A distinction ought, indeed, to be made between 
the purely sentimental ballads which frequently occur in 
these operas, and those which have a vein of raillery running 
through them, slight as the distinction is. The scoring of 
a number frequently gives it new significance and expression, and 
strokes of humour, such as that obtained by the repetition on the 
bassoon of a phrase of the Sorcerer’s Song, often provoke a smile. 
Musical humour of this sort can be felt, though it would be extremely 
difficult to say why it is humorous. Were the surroundings serious 
instead of comic, such a piece of writing as the incantation scene in 
The Sorcerer would be accepted as genuinely powerful, and evidences 
of equal power are often found in the finales. The fluency and dash 
of the melodies in H.M.S. Pinafore were recognized all over the 
world, and in The Mikado Sir Arthur Sullivan has aapeaveny had 
no trouble in giving, when needful, what will be accepted as character 
to his music. It may be true that the March which brings on the 
Mikado in the second act, a veritable Japanese composition, leads to 
the doubt whether the conventional idea of Japanese music has any 
foundation. But it is certain that these operas contain some of the 
most charming ballad and concerted music that has been composed 
during the last few years. An air of refinement never before 
associated with the idea of comic opera pervades the whole enter- 
tainment. It is creditable to the stage that at a time when the 
novelist so often claims and exercises a licence which approaches to 
libertinism, a writer of comic opera, into which unpleasant sugges- 
tiveness can be so easily imported, should have taken this new 
departure. By such pieces as those produced at the Savoy the tone 
of the theatre is alee: Weak places are to be found, no doubt, but 
the influence of the works is distinctly wholesome, and their extra- 
ordinary success a matter for honest congratulation.—S. S. (S.) 


—o—— 


MUSIC AT FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE. 
( From a Correspondent. ) 


In honour of Georg Friedrich Hindel the Cwcilienverein selected 
for their second concert the great composer’s Judas Makkabdus, 
which has not been given since the season 1860-61. The performance, 
under the direction of Musikdirector C. Miiller, was carefully 
prepared and was given in excellent style. The soloists, Malle 
Overbeck (soprano), Mdlle Schmidtlein (mezzo-soprano), Mr Candidus 
(tenor), and Herr Hermann Taeger (baritone), did full justice to 
their parts. The choruses, as expected from the members of the 
Cecilienverein, went admirably and sounded beautiful. The 
orchestra was of accustomed excellence. oe 

The 8th Museum’s Chamber Music Evening offered compositions 
of composers of the present period: Trio by Dvorak, Quintet by 
Urspruch, and Quartet, Op. 74, a less known but charming work, 
and C dur Sextet, both by Brahms. In lieu of pianoforte assistance 
some vocal numbers were given at this concert. Mdlle Antonie 
Kufferath, from Brussels, a charming lyric singer, sang Lieder (from 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister and from Die Myrthen) by Robert Schumann, 
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of which ‘‘ Heiss mich nicht reden,” ‘‘ Du bist wie eine Blume,” 
and ‘Der Nussbaum” were particularly well received, the last 
named having to be repeated. 

The second concert of the Philharmonic Society presented Gade’s 
Symphony in C moll and ‘‘ L’Arlesiéne” Suite by Bizet. Mdlle 
Mozer, from Carlsruhe, played Beethoven’s pianoforte Concerto in C 
moll, for which she was recalled, and solo pieces by Schubert and 
Raff. Mdlle Beuther, of this city, sang divers songs in pleasing 


voice. 

On the 20th inst. the tenth Museum’s Concert took place with the 
following programme :—Suite for orchestra, No. 1, in D moll, by 
Franz Lachner ; aria, ‘ Die stille nacht entweicht,” from the opera 
Faust, by L. Spohr, sung by Mdme Marie Schréder-Hanfsting] ; 
Concerto for violin, in D dur, by Johannes Brahms, played by 
Concertmeister Hugo Heermann ; Serenade for string orchestre, No. 2, 
in F dur, by Robert Volkmann ; solo pieces for violin : ‘‘Andantino,” 
by H. Ernst, and ‘‘ Am Springquell,” by F. David, played by Mr 
Heermann, and Overture to Leonore, No. 3, by L. Van Beethoven. 
Mdme Schréder, the oo member of the opera company, was 
well received and much cheered in the concert-room. In deference 
to loud calls she bowed her acknowledgments without giving a 
repetition or an addition. Mr Heermann also met with great 
applause, both after the violin concerto and the solo pieces; in 
response to repeated calls he made his appearance, however not 
carrying his violin, indicated that the audience had to forego the 
— of an extra number. The concert was admirable. Director 
[iiller and the members of the fine orchestre were, as ever, artists. 

Professor Julius Stockhausen and Doctor Bernhard Scholz took 
the initiative of —* a concert, with the assistance of other 
artists, in aid of the fund for the benefit of the blind composer, 
Theodor Kirchner. Stockhausen delighted the audience with his 
rendering of different songs. Although his voice has lost in fresh- 
ness, he has preserved all the art of singing. 

A Handel JSéte was also si by Stockhausen, with the aid of the 
pupils of his Singing Academy on the evening of the 24th inst. The 
piece selected was Acis and Galatea. The choruses, ‘‘ Den Fluren 
sei der Preis,” “Selig sind wir,” and ‘ Klagt all ihr Musen,” were 
given admirably by the scholars. Of the soloists must be named 
first Professor Stockhausen, who took the part of Poliphem, which 
he gave with masterly effect, adding some slight embellishments to 
the two airs. Owing to indisposition towards the end of the per- 
formance, a ar of Stockhausen finished the part to general satis- 
faction. Robert Kaufmann (Basle), the well-trained concert-tenor, 
was Acis, and had to address his loving words to two Galateas: to 
Fraulein Bussjiger (Bremen), in the first act ; and to Fraulein Rau 
(Darmstadt), in the second act. Both young ladies appeared to be 
painstaking and to possess good voices. The part of Damon was 
reduced to the air, ‘‘ Bedenke o Knabe,” sung in a very soft tenor, 
with the English text, ‘Consider, fond shepherd,” by a young 
foreign gentleman, whose name did not transpire. There was no 
orchestre, and the piano accompaniment was played by MM. Uzielli 
and Trantwein. 

At the Operahouse, Marschner’s Vampyr was revived after a 
lapse of nearly twenty-five years. This opera with the abhorent 
text never was popular here, there was a thin house, and the per- 
formance, under the direction of Kapellmeister Dessaff, was not one of 
the best, and did not score any successes. If the Vampyr failed to be 
an attraction, Rossini’s ll filled the house last night to overflowing, 
in spite of considerably increased prices (stalls, 10s. ; boxes, 15s.) 
The Arnold of the evening was Mr Mierzwinsky, who, owing to 
indisposition, had deferred his début from Monday to Wednesday. 
Ir Mierzwinsky was well received ; however, labouring under the 
effect of the en the first act did not come up to general 
fupectaen. _ In the second act he rallied and carried the 
_ with his great manly voice. He was most enthusiastically 
cheered and called repeatedly, also three times at the close of the 
performance. _Mdme Schréder had studied the part in Italian, and 
sang the Mathilde much to the advantage of the performance. The 
receipts of the performance were £550. Mr Mierzwinsky’s 
impressario, Herr Fischhoff, has arranged a début of Raoul for 
to-morrow (27th), for which all available seats are already taken. 

F At the 9th Museum’s Chamber Concert this evening will be per- 
Panay Quartet, No. 7, in D dur, by W. A. Mozart; Quartet, Op. 

» In C moll, by Anton Rubinstein ; and Quartet, Op. 95, in F Be 
An vs Beethoven, 

,¥n Monday, 2nd March, Der Riihl’sche Gesangverein—musical 
sen, Bernhard Scholz—will perform Anton Rabinstein’s oratorio, 

ates Lost, under the direction of the composer. The soloists 
as e Mdlle Julie —. from Genoa, and Mdlle Olga Israel, 
i ¢ Anna Goring and Mdlle Marg. Leussmann, pupils of the Dr 
Me Conservatoire of this city ; Mr George Ritter, from London, 

t Eduard Pichler, and Mr Carl Pollitz, of Frankfort. F. pF. 
Frankfort-on-the- Maine, "eb, 27th, 1885. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


The programme of Saturday last was intended as a continuation 
of the concert of Feb. 28th, illustrative-of the progress of instru- 
mental music. Such lectures are generally more instructive than 
pleasing, the subject being too large a one to be dismissed in a 
couple of concerts. No fault can be found with the illustrations as 
far as they went, and the Sonata (first time in England) for double 
orchestra by Giovanni Gabrieli (1557) is, to say the least, interesting, 
being written for three trombones, viola, and violoncello, the treat- 
ment and form of phrases all arranged as if for voices. Abouta 
hundred years afterwards, the music of Henry Purcell marked 
another period, Mrs Hutchinson furnishing an illustration in the song, 
‘* Nymphs and Shepherds,” from Shadwell’s comedy of T'he Libertine, 
produced in 1676. Here every word has its appropriate music, and 
the dance and song marked by runs and modulations characteristic 
of the composer. The same remarks apply to Rameau, who, in 
1739, composed an opera called Dardanus, in which a Rigadoon is 
introduced, now familiar to most concert-goers. Sebastian Bach, 
born in 1685, has written in every form and branch of music. 
Therefore, the Suite for Orchestra in D, given on Saturday, must be 
received as a very trifling illustration of his genius. Still, as played 
at this concert, although all the movements are in the key of D 
major, there is interest without monotony. Handel, born in the 
same year, is so widely known here, that the two pieces chosen to 
illustrate his style have been, no doubt, selected for their novelty. 
Both taken from the Ode to St Cecilia’s Day, Mrs Hutchinson did 
full justice to the beautiful melody, ‘‘ But, oh ! what art can teach,” 
with its long introduction for the organ well played by Mr Alfred J. 
Eyre. The second air, ‘‘Orpheus could lead the savage race,” is 
called by Handel ‘‘ Alla Hornpipe.” Mrs Hutchinson executed its 
many florid passages with considerable brilliancy. The next illus- 
tration of instrumental music was indeed a great stride, for the 
adagio and allegro from Haydn’s symphony named ‘‘ Le Midi” pass 
all previous examples in scoring at least, and paved the way for the 
works of Beethoven and others. Mozart could hardly be said to be 
exhausted in his well-known bass solo from The Magic Flute, 
although it was remarkably well sung by Mr Watkin Mills. Passing 
from Mozart, the programme easily enters the domain of Beethoven, 
whose Nine Symphonies are so familiar to the frequenters of these 
concerts that an illustration of his greatness was hardly needed. 
Perhaps the allegretto scherzando and the jinale from his symphony 
in F mark the originality of this greatest of great symphony 
writers, as well as any other extract. ‘The deep feeling, the fancy, 
the extraordinary originality, and the humour of the composer are 
here finely displayed, and we ask, what can follow such happy inspira- 
tions? Certainly not Wagner’s wildand somewhat disconnected finale to 
The Waikiire, with all its masterly instrumentation. Wotan’s 
‘Abschied ” and “‘ Feuerzauber” wasremarkably well declaimed by Mr 
Watkin Mills, and Der Walkiiven Ritt concluded the concert. An 
opportunity seemed to be lost for the introduction of Berlioz between 
Beethoven and Wagner, as there is no question about it, the latter 
drew a great deal of his inspiration from this master. As the 
concert was twenty minutes shorter than usual, some illustration of 
Berlioz would have been received with interest, and have employed 
the extra instruments that must be engaged when Wagner's 
inspirations have to be given. In such a concert as that of Saturday, 
Beethoven comes to the front—he has no one before him, and he has 
no successor—his music is as fresh as the latest work of the loftiest 
modern composer. It is always new, and now that it is unders 
and can be separ as he intended it, rivalry is out of ™ question. 

HOSPHOR. 








Ponchielli’s new opera, Marion Delorme, has been produced at the 
Milan Scala, but not so successfully as was expected, the composer 
being called on only twenty-eight times. 


Henry Litolff's opera, Les Templiers, with which the new 
manager, Verdhurt, intends inaugurating his first season at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, has been written some twenty 
years. 

SratisticaL.—The Musical Courier informs its readers that, of the 
57 performances during the past season at the Metropolitan, New 
Youk, Lohengrin, Tannhiuser, and Le Prophéte claim 9 each ; Die 
Walkiire, 7 (in three weeks) ; Les Huguenots and La Juive, 5 each ; 
Musaniello, Fidelio, and Guillaume Tell, 3 each ; Don Giovanni, 2; 
Rigoletto and Der Freischiitz, 1 each. The average receipts for each 
performance were, for Die Walkiire, 3,200 dollars ; for Le Prophéte, 
3,000 ; for Les Huguenots, 2,819 ; for La Juive, 2,700 ; for Lohengrin, 


2,515; for Tannhduser, 2,500; for Don Giovanni, 1,862; for 





Juillaume Tell, 1,602; for Masaniello, 1,519; for Fidelio, 1,267. 
Der Freischiitz drew 1,429 dollars, and Rigoletto, 1,133. 
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YET ANOTHER INTERVIEW.* 
‘* Our son is fat and scant of breath.”—Old Play, 
Mr Witson BaRRETT. 

The indefatigable interviewer of the Daily News has been at it 
again, the sufferer being Mr Wilson Barrett. 

‘* Please talk business only,” is the characteristic request painted 
on the window-pane opposite to the visitor who enters Mr Wilson 
Barrett’s private room at the Princess’s Theatre. All his friends 
know that when he is at home, on the banks of the Regent’s Canal, 
no man is more conversational on a variety of topics. In the Priory, 
the house formerly inhabited by the remarkable woman known in 
literature as George Eliot, he is content to forget the cares of con- 
ducting many companies and theatres, and the conflicting opinions 
of Shaksperean commentators, but at the Princess’s Theatre Mr 
Barrett is on view ‘‘for business only.” He is by no means 
uncommunicative on genuine business matters, and on those 
affecting his profession as actor and manager. 

‘*T am not,” he observes, ‘“‘about to devote my energies, such as 
they are, entirely to Shaksperean revivals. I have been fortunate 
in reviving Hamlet, and I am looking forward to Othello, Coriolanus, 
and other of our great master’s works, though I have made no ‘ vow’ 
about any of them yet; but I am not in the least prepared to 
abandon the drama, or if you please, melodrama, of contemporary 
life, such as The Lights of London and The Silver King, or the 
romantic drama of any period, such as Claudian. There is great 
pride and pleasure, as well as profit, in producing a new and 
successful play. Actors, of course, like to try their hand at 
Shakspere, although it is a severe test.” 

‘*T suppose you have plenty of plays sent in to you?” 

‘* Plenty, but I take leave to think that dramatic authors are 
mistaken in finishing off a play and expecting to direct its entire 
production themselves, without reference to scenic effect and many 
other things which go to make the success of a stage-play, together 
with a good plot striking situations, and telling dialogue. I wish to 
urge this with all modesty, but I think that the people who do the 
work of production can often help the author very much after he has 
invented his motive or mainspring. It is quite opposed to the 
method I have found most successful, to accept a play absolutely as 
it is written and subject only to the author’s emendations. Every- 
thing, as it seems to me, on the stage is relative—the scenes in their 
order, the dialogue, the scenery, the very time and costume of a 
romantic play require to be carefully thought out and adjusted with 
reference to the capacity of the stage on which it is to be played, of 
the company intended to play it, and the season in which it is 
brought out. Managers who know their business will tell you that 
a play will succeed in May which would have failed in November.” 

“The late Mr Charles Mathews once expressed similar views in 
course of a conversation I had with him. He quoted ‘London 
Assurance’ as one of the most successful and durable of Mr Dion 
Boucicault's works, and attributed its being such a good acting play 
to Mr Boucicault’s being a very young man when he wrote it, and 
permitting the actors and actresses to actually re-model and re-make 
it on the stage at rehearsal. Entire scenes, he told me, were cut out, 
written in, re-written, and re-cut again, before that very successful 
comedy was produced. Mr Mathews attached great importance to 
what is done on the stage; much less to what is said.” 

“‘T should hardly go quite so far as to say this of romantic or 
poetical drama. I am very anxious to get good dialogue. The 
essential thing is to get a good central idea. A good central idea 
can be adapted to a great many periods, a really fine one to nearly 


**You remind me of what M. Sardou is reported to have said 
concerning ‘Hamlet,’ to the effect that it would make an excellent 
modern play. Hamlet is the son of a gentleman of large estate who 
18 away shooting in the Rocky Mountains, while his mother and her 
paramour, his uncle, poison his father, seize on his property by means 
of a forged will, and get married. The supernatural machinery is 
quite unnecessary. Other doubtful evidence of the murder might be 
obtained, and the play scene employed. There are plenty of poisons 
which leave no trace, and can only be detected by observing symptoms.” 

‘TI am greatly honoured by being compared with M. Sardou. But 
numerous instances will at once occur to you in which a really great 
poetical or romantic play could be translated into a new clawhammer- 
coat-modern-realistic drama. It is the central idea which is the 
prime and the [gps difficulty. The rest involves a great deal of 
knowledge and labour. The central idea of Claudian when Mr 
Herman brought it to me was ‘ perpetual youth.” He had heard in 
his mental ears the one line ringing, ‘ Be young for ever.’ It is not 
quite the converse of Tithonus, who asked for immortality but 
forgot to add perpetual youth, as you remind me, and is very 





* Workers and their work, 








different to the Wandering Jew, who is generally represented as old, 
or, at least middle-aged. It is more like a development of Mr Wills’ 
Vanderdecken than anything else I can think of. Out of the man 
who was to be immortal and ever young, Mr Wills and Mr Herman 
worked out the piece, which was a gigantic success.” 

“‘ You shared in the work yourself ?’ 

“So far as suggestion goes, I always do. We all worked very 
heartily and pleasantly together. The exact period was selected 
after much thought and conversation. The idea could, as you will 
see at once, have been placed in the Crusading period, or anywhere 
in the Middle Ages, but we thought that we gained novelty as well 
as symmetry and beauty by poe the scene at Byzantium,” 

“© Was * The Silver King’ arrived at by a similar process.” 

‘‘ Not so complicated, but similar. In this play Messrs Herman 
and Jones’ central idea was, I think very fine, and quite original. I 
do not recollect that it occurred to any one before to show a man 
feeling all a murderer’s pangs of fear, horror, and remorse, followed 
by a sincere repentance for a crime he never committed, and which 
the audience knows from the first he did not commit. All these 
emotions have been portrayed over and over again, but by murderers, 
or at least by intending murderers, who have left their victim for 
dead, and consequently did not carry the sympathy of the audience 
like the Silver King.” 

“* Do you think England now fairly supplied with dramatic authors ? 
There is still the old complaint that we have no originality in this 
country.” 

‘* A complaint without foundation. I think we have now an ex- 
ceptionally large number of excellent writers for the stage in different 
styles and in different degrees of excellence. I think it is a pity Mr 
W. S. Gilbert does not write more serious work than he does for the 
stage—he knows the whole matter so thoroughly. What he writes 
is admirable ; but I should like to see him write a big drama, romantic 
or otherwise, with a strong motive. It would be sure to come out well if 
well placed. Ialsoadmire theextreme literary clevernessand brilliancy 
of Mr Herman Merivale. Mr G. R. Sims, a genius in his way, whose 
Lights of London was one of my greatest successes here, is yet to be 
seen at his best. Mr Wills I have already spoken of as an elegant 
and poetical writer. Mr Bronson Howard is a most capable and 
tender dramatist, and’Mr Albery is full of ability not always well 
directed. Mr Pinero is likely to write a great comedy, and Mr 
Pettit and Mr Meritt are successful writers in their own styles, and 
have yet a future before them. I have already said that Mr H. A. 
Jones is one of the most original, inventive, and ingenious writers 
with whom I have been personally brought into frequent relation.” 

‘* Your financial transactions in connection with this, the Leeds, and 
other theatres are necessarily large ?” : 

‘“‘The average expenses of my different theatres and_ companies 
amount to £400 a oe In a little more than three years I have paid 
one author considerably more than £25,000.” 

“ After ‘ Hamlet’ what are we to expect ?” 

‘‘A charming one-act drama by Mr Brandon Thomas, and a 

etical play by the late Lord Lytton entitled, for the present, The 

ousehold Gods, and treating of Brutus—Tarquin’s Brutus, not 
Cesar’s. Here are models to scale as you see of certain scenes with 
antique Roman, Alban, Etruscan, and Pelasgic surroundings.” 

** But for the present ‘ Hamlet’ suffices ?” 

‘*Yes, I know that my making Hamlet a young man was 
severely criticised. I don’t for an instant complain of critics in 
general, who have treated me very well, I have received since the 
revival of Hamlet over sixteen hundred criticisms upon it—nearly all 
highly complimentary. I should be ungrateful indeed to complain 
under such circumstances, The arguments brought against me are 
drawn from the Gravedigger’s remarks, and Hamlet’s revilings of his 
mother, The first are the gags of a comedian and unworthy of 
notice, the second the passionate utterance of a boy who thinks 
everybody old who is over thirty. Did not you when you were 
twenty think anybody of thirty-five ‘long i’ the tooth’? Hamlet is 
an unformed, a chaotic character—not mad—but vacillating, without 
the purpose or decision of a formed man.” 

‘* You don’t care about the Gravedigger then. Why did not you cut 
him out ?” 

‘‘ There is a frightful outcry of sacrilege if you meddle overmuch 
with the text of Shakspere. Yet it is like other old books, mixed 
and confused with excisions and additions, The vedigger seems 
to have been flung in to please the groundlings who could not follow 
the subtle brain-twistings of a Wittenberg student, whose youthful 
mind was confused with casuistical hair-splittings.” 

“ You adhere, then, absolutely to the youthfulness of Hamlet?” 

‘* As absolutely as Shakspere does—who tells us again and again 
that Hamlet is a youth, This subject has been thoroughly thrashed 
out by Mr HG Sere in various articles, I do not dwell upon his 
being called ‘ Young Hamlet’ any more than I do upon his thinking 
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his mother an old woman. A youngster, or junior, if not very 
juvenile, might be called ‘ Young Hamlet’ as distinguished from his 
father. But I do seriously insist that men, and especially princes, 
left Universities at an earlier age in Shakspere’s time—and, if you 
please, although it does not matter, throughout the ‘ Middling Ages,’ 
as Dickens called them—than they do now, and that it is ridiculous 
to suppose, on the testimony only of a drunken clown, that the heir- 
apparent to a throne would have been pottering about among priests 
and professors at the age of thirty, by which time he would certainly 
have commanded his father’s armies in the field, and with equal 
certainty have been chosen his father’s successor. Consider the 
analogies of Edward Longshanks and his father, Henry III., of 
Edward IV. and of his father, of Gaston de Foix, of Henry III. of 
France, of the second great Duke de Guise, and of a hundred other 
great personages whose career must have been perfectly known to 
Shakspere. Setting aside a prince of the blood royal and heir- 
apparent to a throne, every gentleman of consideration not in the 
Church was on a battle-field before he was thirty. A soldier would 
have cut down Claudius when he had the chance without stopping 
to argue, like a bemused boy, about the scoundrel’s soul, and its 
possible destination. I think it impossible to imagine Hamlet as a 
man, He is admitted to be popular. Had he been thirty years old 
he would have been popular with the soldiers he had led in the 
field, and would have killed the usurper, and again, according to 
historic analogy, have had his mother strangled in prison.” 

“ Then you insist that he is quite a young man?” 

‘‘T do, and with, I think, the same fairness that I declare arbitrary 
and conventional divisions into acts in Shakspere’s plays as by no 
means binding on a modern manager. Here are Garrick’s, Edmund 
Kean’s, and Macready’s acting versions differing very slightly, but 
differing, from one another. On the stage especially tradition goes 
for a great deal, and ‘Thus bad begins, and worse remains behind,’ 
thought to be a good line to bring down the curtain on the third act, 
was adopted by Garrick, Edmund Kean, and Macready without, I 
apprehend, any serious consideration on the part of those great 
actors whether the sense of the play is not better preserved by con- 
tinuing the act through the scenes between the Queen and King, 
Hamlet, Rosencrantz, and Guildenstern, down to ‘Do it, England ; 
For like the hectic in my blood he rages, And thou must cure me.’ 
This seems to me to be the legitimate conclusion of the third act, 
and I think my emendation by no means ‘sacrilegious ;’ for the 
division of a play into acts, like that of a book or an Act of Parlia- 
ment into chapters, is often accidental, and governed by other 
considerations than those of logical sequence. What I have 
tampered with is the acting version, not Shakspere’s Hamlet ; and I 
am proud to say that my restorations and re-arrangements of the 
text have met with the unqualified approval of the best actors of 
our time—men who have themselves played Hamlet again and again. 


—o~—— 
FOREIGN BUDGET. 
(From Correspondents.) 


BeRLix.—Weber’s “ Singspiel,” Abu Hassan, will be performed 
at the Royal Operahouse on the same nights as Léo Delibes’ ballet, 
Sylvia, which has been in rehearsal for some time. The principal 
characters will be sustained by Lola Beeth and Julius Lieban, Wolf 
officiating as conductor.—There has been no lack of concerts. 
Among the rincipal may be reckoned a so-called ‘‘ Soirée of Musical 
Celebrities ’ in aid of two Russian charitable institutions ; but the 
audience, in consequence, doubtless, of the high prices of admission, 
was not very large. Another charitable concert was given in the 
Marienkirche by the blind young organist, Ernst Matz, a pupil of 
Otto Dienel, the receipts being handed over to the General Institu- 
tion for the Blind. Herr Matz poset Prelude and Fugue in A 
minor, J. 8. Bach ; Adagio in A flat major, Ad. Hesse ; Sonata in 
D minor, Otto Dienel ; and Sonata in A major, Mendelssohn. The 
vocalists—Mdme Bindhoff, Mdlle Meinhold, and Herr 0. Koch— 
Sang various compositions by Hiller, Cherubini, Putsch, Handel, 
and Dienel.—Assisted by the Philharmonic Orchestra under Xaver 
Scharwenka, the pianist, Sally Liebling—who belongs to the sterner 
Sex, despite the first part of his name, which is calculated to mislead 
—gave a concert on his return from America. He played various 
Compositions, including a Concerto in A minor by Ed. Grieg and 

ethoven’s Sonata in C s minor ; but the general impression 
seemed to be that his style had not improved by Tis Trans-Atlantic 
trip.—The last ‘Extra Concert” of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Society was, notwithstanding the attraction offered, by no means 
= attended. It opened with Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony. 
ma came the Fuite Hn Egypte of Hector Berlioz. Mdlle Katharina 
Fi afsky, of Bremen, sang very effectively the E major air from 
ee and “Elisabeth’s Prayer” from Tannhduser, Arthur 
riedheim was warmly applauded for his rendering of Franz Liszt's 





A major Concerto and a ‘‘ Rhapsody ” by the same composer. The 
concert wound up with the Overture to Tannhduser, Professor 
Willner officiating as conductor. 

GUMBINNEN.—Bernhard Naue, the violoncellist, died here on the 
10th inst., see 62. He was ason of the Royal Musical-Director 
Naue, of Halle, a friend of Beethoven’s and of Paganini’s, The 
Deceased achieved considerable reputation on the tours he made in 
Germany and Russia, partly alone, and partly with the Sisters 
Ferni, the violinists. 

CoLocne.—At the request of Herr Hoffmann, manager of the 
Stadttheater, Arno Kleffel, his conductor, wrote some new music for 
Goethe’s Faust. It was very well received when the play in question 
was performed at the termination of a recent ‘‘ Goethe Cyclus.” 

DreEsDEN.—The cast of Wagner’s Walkiire, at the Theatre Royal; 
will be as follows: Briinnhilde, Mdlle Lilli Lehmann, of Berlin, 
Sieglinde, Mdlle Malten; Fricka, Mdlle Nanitz; Siegmund, 
Gudehus ; Wotan, Fischer; and Hunding, Decarli. Eventually, 
Madlle Malten will assume the part of Briinnhilde, and Mdlle Schéller 
that of Sieglinde. 

Naptes.—Signor Florimo, the venerable keeper of the archives at 
San Pietro a Majella, lately received a valuable addition to the 
valuable relics of famous composers which are preserved in the library 
of the institution. It is the inkstand used by Meyerbeer when com- 

sing Les Huguenots. Signor Florimo obtained it, thanks to the 

ind mediation of the Countess Piscichelli, from a niece of the 
celebrated composer. This lady, Mdme Anna Eberta, will, there is 
good reason for believing, also give an important autograph. Thus, 
the institution now possesses three famous inkstands : that of Scar- 
latti, which belonged successively to Porpora, Jomelli, Paisiello, and 
Zingarelli, before coming into the possession of Signor Florimo ; tha¢ 
of Cimarosa ; and that of Meyerbeer. 

Lerpsic.—On the 8th April, List and Franke will sell by auction 
a collection of autographs of celebrated composers. Among them 
are five musical autographs of Beethoven’s, as well as MSS. of Schu- 
oat, Cherubini, Haydn, Spohr, Mendelssohn, Schumann, and 

eber. 

Paris.—The soirée musicale by the Marquis and Marquise de la 
Rajata de Castrone, at their new private hotel in the Rue Jouffroy, 
was a —_ success. For a wonder, the programme was carefully 
carried out as arranged, all of the singers being pupils of the Mar- 

uise, better known, perhaps, as Mdme Marchesi. These were 

dme Gabrielle Krauss, of the Opera ; Mdlle Emma Calvé, of the 
Opéra-Comique ; the Vicomtesse de Trédern ; and Mdlle Blanche de 
Castrone. The last-named is a daughter of the distinguished teacher 
of singing. She is an amateur of rare accomplishments. After 
Mdme Krauss had given a sonnet entitled ‘“‘Croyance,” by M. 
Ambroise Thomas, the venerable composer left his seat, and, crossing 
the room, thanked her very warmly. 





in flemoriam. 
CHARLOTTE HELEN SAINTON-DOLBY. 
Died 18th February, 1885. 


Farewell! Thy sun in crimson glow has set 
To shine where we may see it not—as yet. 
Farewell! The fragrance of thy spotless fame 
Shall linger long about thy honoured name. 


How oft, in days gone by, thy matchless voice 
Charmed grief away and bid sad hearts rejoice, 
While every breath was hushed, and all around 
The living words rang out in sweetest sound. 


And still soft echoes of that voice are caught 
Breaking from other lips that thou hast taught— 
Taught, with untiring zeal and loving care, 
Some portions of thy skill and grace to share, 

“ Rest in the Lord”—and be for ever blest ! 

“ Rest in the Lord ”—a peaceful, happy rest— 
Thou whom we loved and trusted to the end— 
Sweet singer, noble woman, faithful friend. 


Joun T. Dopp. 











Christine Nilsson celebrated on the 28th February, at Stockholm, 
the 25th anniversary of her first appearance in public, which took 
place at a concert under the direction of Franz Beerwald. 

In consequence of the illness of Professor Rudorf, Julius 
Stockhausen will replace him in conducting the first performance in 
the Prussian capital of Bach’s J/atthiéus-Passion, at the Berlin 


Garrison Church. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-SEVENTH SEASON, 1884-85. 


DirEctor—MR 8. ARTHUR OHAPPELL. 
THE FORTY-FIRST CONCERT OF THE SEASON 


(Last Monpay PoruLarR CoNcERT) 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING NEXT, MARCH 30, 1885, 
To commence at Eight o’clock precisely, 
Programme, 

Parr I,—Quartet, in A minor, Op. 41, No. 1, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
(Schumann)—MM., Joachim, L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti; Recit., ‘‘O voi del mio 
poter,” and Aria, “‘Sorge infausta,” Orlando (Handel)—Mr Santley ; Ballade, in 
G minor, Op. 23, for pi:noforte alone (Chopin)—Madlle Clotilde Kleeberg ; Berga- 
masca, for violoncello, with pianoforte accompaniment (Piatti)—Signor Piatti ; 
Mélodie, ‘‘ Le Vallon” (Gounod)—Mr Santley ; Tempo di Minuetto, with varia- 
tions, in G minor, for two violins (Spohr)—MM. Joachim and Straus. 

Part II.—Elegia, No. 2, and Tarantella, for contrabass, with pianoforte 
accompaniment (Bottesini)—Signor Bottesini; Nachtstiick, in D flat, Romance, 
in F sharp, Canon, in B minor, for pianoforte alone (Schumann)—Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann; Lieder, ‘‘ An die Leyer” (Schubert) and ‘‘ Widmung” (Schumann) 
—Mr Santley; Hungarian Dances, Nos. 1, 3, and 7, for violin and pianoforte 
(Brahms and Joachim)—Herr Joachim and Miss Agnes Zimmermann. 

Accompanist—Signor RoMILI. 








Last SATURDAY PopuLAR CONCERT OF THE SEASON. 
THIS (SATURDAY) AFTERNOON, MARCH 28, 1885, 


To commence at Three o’clock precisely. 


Programme, 

Quartet, in G@, Op. 17, No. 5, for two violins, viola, and violoncello (Haydn)— 
MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti; Duet, ‘‘Qual anelante” (Marcello)— 
Misses Henrietta and Gertrude Nunn ; Andante and Rondo, for contrabass, with 
pianoforte accompaniment (Bottesini)—Signor Bottesini; Fantasia, in F minor, 
for pianoforte alone (Chopin)—Mdlle Olotilde Kleeberg; Hungarian Dances, 
Nos. 4, 20, and 21, for violin and pianoforte (Brahms and Joachim)—Herr 
Joachim and Miss Agnes Zimmermann; Duet, ‘*‘ How lovely is the face” 
(Handel)—Misses Henrietta and Gertrude Nunn; Quintet, in A major, Op. 114, 
for pianoforte, violin, viola, violoncello, and contrabass, by desire (Schubert)— 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann, MM. Joachim, Straus, Bottesini, and Piatti. 

Accompanist—Signor RoMILI. 


MARRIAGE. 

On March 13th, at the Parish Church, Ealing, by the Rev E. W. 
Relton, W1tt1am Boosey, of Hill House, Acton, to MABEL, second 
daughter of the late J. J. Warts, of Lindsey House, Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea, 8S. W. 
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James Tilliam Davison, 
Born, Detober sth, 1813. Died, March 24th, 1885, 











HE Proprietors of this Journal have asked me to make the 
sad announcement in their name that, on Tuesday last, its 
Editor, Mr J. W. Davison, passed away to his final rest, I 
fulfil their request with the sadness of heart which all those can 
understand who were admitted to intimacy with him whom now 
we mourn. If it were permissible on this occasion for the present 
writer to speak of himself and show how much cause he has to 
grieve, it would appear that the cause is great indeed. Enough 
that to my dead friend I owe more than can be stated— 
counsel and encouragement when both were precious ; 
intimate communion which had all the value of an 
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extended lesson in the craft I had adopted, and criticism which 
healthily administered reproof no less than praise. I knew my 
friend well. Associated with him for years in the Editorship of 
this journal, and in the discharge of our common duties, the 
depths of his nature were familiar to me, and this is why I have 
now to utter only words expressive of a great loss. Characters 
like his are rare. He united to brilliant qualities of brain, one of 
the largest hearts that ever influenced human action for good. 
No one I ever met was more susceptible to the call of friendship, 
He may have had faults of judgment—let others decide—he had 
none of feeling, since in him there was a woman’s capacity for 
affection with a man’s steadiness on the side of his friends. As 
a friend, indeed, J. W. Davison was chivalrous, almost Quixotic. 
He knew nothing of half measures. In defence of those he loved, 
he was ready not only to draw the sword, but to throw away the 
scabbard and fight @ outrance. Few dared to assail them 
to his face, no matter though the point touched upon was 
avowedly weak. With him they were perfect, and perfect was 
his devotion, Let us all acknowledge—as, in the palace of truth, 
we must—that a man capable of such thorough-going friendship, 
such unlimited love, is a character rarely evolved from the midst 
of the society in which we live. No wonder if all who looked 
beneath the surface of a manner that seemed often to trifle with 
seriousness were drawn to him by the bonds of an affection 
kindred to his own. He was loveable in his most wayward moods, 
He had a keen, incisive tongue, but to learn that in using it he 
had hurt a friend was with him to feel much more deeply hurt 
himself. 

I am not now writing a biography. That will come in its proper 
place, and the present is intended simply as an eulogium. But 
even with a theme thus circumscribed, the space at my command 
is too straitened to admit of full development. That, for example, 
must be a lengthened chapter which adequately deals with Mr 
Davison’s intellectual and literary powers. His mental faculties 
were quite remarkable, especially as they were affected by a 
peculiar emotional organization. He had all a woman’s quickness 
of perception, and something of that feminine instinct which 
divines rather than reasons out the truth. Hence his opinions, 
when freely and seriously given, were of special value, and always 
a more or less safe guide to those who had learned to trust them. 
It may have been that his intuitive faculty was not an unmixed 
good, but, in any case, it was inseparable from his nature, and the 
mistakes it made were very few. Of his knowledge, within the 
range of the art he loved so well, I can only speak with wonder and 
admiration, A prodigious and accurate memory that never allowed 
a once-mastered fact to slip made him a whole library of reference, 
more trustworthy than most books. He knew the works of classical 
masters inside and out. Their history, their character, their 
themes and keys, were always at his command, thanks to the 
“dainty Ariel” of his memory. So were the history and character 
of the masters themselves, and the life-story of all the great artists 
who, for fifty years, had acted as their interpreters. ‘This was the 
musical world in which he lived, and into which a peculiar jealousy 
for his heroes forbade new-comers to intrude without the 
clearest credentials. As our friend advanced in years, he 
failed somewhat to keep touch with the age. For him con- 
temporary masters had but little interest; only the strange 
individuality of Richard Wagner now attracted, now repelled 
him, J. W. Davison lived with the great ones of a great age; 
and I can well understand that he saw none entitled to divide 
with them the allegiance of his intellect and his soul. As regards 
my dead friend’s literary powers, I desire to speak with the 
diffidence of one who has been able to follow him only at a 
humble distance. What reader of musical literature has not 
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found refreshment when bathing his faculties, so to speak, in the 
pellucid stream of J. W. Davison’s English? With the errati- 
cism that formed part of his character, he would sometimes 
affect delight in long Latinised words, uncouth and unmanageable. 
But this was part of bis ever-present humour. When writing an 
important article for the 7imes or the Saturday Review, humour 
was bid to stand aside, and then forth flowed a stream from a 
“well of English undefiled.” Many of his readers must have 
thought, as they followed the clean cut, strictly sequent, 
sentences, that the task of writing them was an easy one. 
Nothing could be farther from the fact. J. W. Davison, when 
seriously at work, was a laborious writer. He would construct 
and re-construct his sentences till hardly an original word 
remained, and his MS. might have passed for a representation of 
scribal chaos. Yet, out of this chaos the compositor and the 
printer's reader evolved an order that was a delight. Pity ’tis that 
so much literary power should have been wasted in columns that 
were read one day and forgotten the next. Yet our friend was 
content. His was an ambition the fire of which had to be 
relighted every morning, and the success of a day sufliced till the 
next one came. 

A word about his influence must not be omitted. It was 
always great, and atone time predominant, So high did he tower 
above his critical fellows, and so closely attach them to himself by 
his personal qualities, that he may be said to have shaped the 
musical course of the entire London press. In wielding 
his great strength he was sometimes hard upon aspirants 
for admission to Valhalla, but he rendered immense 
service to the highest interests of music as represented 
by those who wrote not for an age, but all time. On this account 
we are his debtors, every one. His aim was high; his motives 
were pure ; his advocacy unceasing ; let his reward be great. 

There is no need to write more, Farewell, dear friend! May 
the earth lie lightly on thee, and flowers ever bloom around the 
place of thy rest. JosEPH BENNETT. 





The funeral is arranged to take place at Brompton Cemetery 

to-day (Saturday) at twelve o'clock, 
—_—o—— 
From “Che Times.” 

We regret to announce the death of Mr James W. Davison, the 
musical critic, which took place at Margate on Tuesday after- 
noon, Mr Davison was singularly reticent about his private affairs, 
and modestly declined to have his biography inserted in any of the 
musical and biographical dictionaries. Even his exact age was not 
known to his friends. He had, however, at his death passed the 
appointed limit of three score and ten, and therefore belonged to the 
decade which gave birth to Mendelssohn, Schumann, Liszt, Wagner, 
and other famous musicians. His mother was a well-known actress, 
and he devoted himself from an early age to the study of music, 
Although not a brilliant pianist, he knew the resources of the instru- 
ment perfectly, and his advice was of great service in forming the 
taste of Mdme Arabella Goddard, who, after having been his pupil, 
became, in 1860, his wife. Mr Davison also wrote several songs, 
mostly to words of Keate and Shelley, and remarkable for poetic 
feeling and refinement. His chief bias, however, was towards 
musical literature, and as a musical critic he will be remembered. 
Among his early efforts we may mention an eloquent and admirably 
written essay on Chopin, full of enthusiasm, and more than once 
quoted with approval by Liszt in his life of the same composer. It 
appeared anonymously, and later on, when the author’s opinion of 
Chopin had undergone a considerable change, he looked upon his 
little volume—which, by the way, remained the only book or 
pamphlet he ever published—as a youthful indiscretion. For more 
than a quarter of a century Mr Davison was the musical critic of 
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The Times, but in 1878 his health began to fail, and soon afterwards 
he went to live at Malvern, and latterly at Margate, paying only 
occasional visits to London. His critical writings show the 
extremely rare combination of literary power of expression and 
technical knowledge of music. He was among the first to recognize 
the rising genius of Mendelssohn, to whom and his English disciple, 
Sterndale Bennett, he was attached by the bonds of intimate friend- 
ship. Like all good critics, he formed his opinions not by abstract 
reasoning alone. For the classical masters he had a feeling of 
profound reverence ; Auber, and the French school of comic opera 
he appreciated highly, and the melodious beauties of Rossini, Bellini, 
and Donizetti were sympathetic to his nature, but his heart was most 
in his subject when he wrote about Mendelssohn. It was, perhaps, 
for the same reason that he was apt to overrate the greatness of that 
master by the side of his contemporaries, notably of Schumann. 
Wagner’s genius he acknowledged with some reluctance, but he was 
one of the first English critics to acknowledge the genuine, albeit 
eccentric, power of Berlioz. Whatever his opinions of special 
composers might be, he always advocated music of the highest class, 
and it was by his advice that Mr Arthur Chappell turned a series of 
very ordinary miscellaneous entertainments into the famous Monday 
Popular Concerts. The programmes written by Mr Davison for these 
concerts, from their beginning to the present season, contain some 
masterly examples of musical analysis. Mr Davison was a genial 
companion and an excellent talker. His reading was extensive, and 
had led him into remote by-ways of literature. He was fond of 
quoting the works of medieval mystics, and some of the Arthurian 
legends of Sir Thomas Malory he knew by heart. 


From the “Baily Telegraph.” 

We regret to announce that Mr J. W. Davison died, at Margate, 
on Tuesday last, after a prolonged illness. For more than thirty 
years well-known as a musical critic, Mr Davison exerted, during 
that long period, a marked influence upon the course of music in 
England. Possessed of engaging personal qualities, great know- 
ledge of his art, and uncommon discernment, as well as fascinating 
literary style, he stood at the head of English musical critics. 
Though inactive for several years before his death, save as writer of 
the valuable analytical notes in the books of the Popular Concerts, 
Mr Davison will be sorely missed. 

From the “Baily News.” 

Mr J. W. Davison, for many years musical critic of The Times, 
and one of the leaders of music in this eountry, died on Tuesday 
night. The deceased was born in London, October 5, 1813. He 
was an organist, a facile pianist, and composer of several songs and 
other.works. He wrote in the Musical Zxaminer, and later in The 
Musical World. He subsequently became musical critic of The 
Times, which post he held at least thirty years. He was also for 
some years musical critic of The Graphic. In 1860 he married the 
celebrated pianist, Mdme Arabella Goddard. Mr Davison was 
largely instrumental in founding the Monday Popular Concerts, and 
he continued his duties as writer of the analytical programmes of 
those concerts to almost the day of his death. Indeed, the proofs 
were ready to be posted to him at Margate when news of his decease 
arrived. As a sound musician and scholar, a powerful critic, and a 
perfect master of vigorous Saxon-English, Mr J. W. Davison was 
renowned among the musical writers of his day. 


From “ Che Standard.” 

In the death of Mr James Davison, which occurred at Margate on 
Tuesday last, the musical and artistic world suffer an irreparable 
loss. He was born in London on the 5th of October, 1813, and his 
mother was the distinguished actress, Miss Maria Duncan (Mrs 
Davison). When Mr Davison’s taste for music asserted itself he was 
first placed under the guidanceship of Mr W. H. Holmes, for the 
study of the pianoforte, while he worked with Mr (now Sir George) 
Macfarren at composition, producing several overtures, which were 
played at the concerts of the Society of British Musicians. He also 
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wrote a good deal for the pianoforte, and also set to music some of 
Shelley’s poems—the settings still being, fortunately, available. His 
inexhaustible fund of knowledge, and his innate wit and humour, 
could not pass notice, however, and after several smaller efforts in 
the journalistic field, Mr Davison was appointed to the responsible 
post of musical critic of The Times—a position from which he only 
retired when illness really prevented him from following his active 
duties. His influence upon the progress and condition of musical 
art was great, and all of it was good. No one who knew James 
Davison—from his early intimates, Mendelssohn and Sterndale 
Bennett, to those who made his acquaintance in his riper years-—felt 
otherwise than an affectionate respect for him. Thrown into the 
society of all the celebrities of the last half-century, as he was, and 
forming friends with whomsoever he met, it is much to be regretted 
that he failed to commit his memoirs to paper. Perhaps it would 
be saying too much to assert that he knew all music, but his memory 
was marvellous, and whatever his brain received it retained. The 
suggestor of the Monday Popular Concerts, and the writer of the 
analytical books of words, Mr James Davison fulfilled the mission of 
making classical music popular, and popular music classical ; his loss 
is a loss to art, which all will deplore. Mr Davison married Miss 
Arabella Goddard, the famous pianist, and leaves two sons to bear 
an honoured and respected name. 


From the “ Evening Stanvarv.’’ 

The lamented death of Mr J. W. Davison is a serious loss to 
musical literature and criticism. Mr Davison, in his capacity of 
critic, possessed the three great qualities which are the first 
essentials—he knew his subject thoroughly ; he wrote with taste, 
force, and well-balanced judgment; and he was scrupulously just 
with a leaning towards kindliness. A link with the past is severed 
by his death, for he had the privilege of knowing and encouraging 
Mendelssohn before the master’s fame was universally established, 
and his memories included the production of all the works which 
have come from the pen of great musicians during the last half- 
century. Mr Davison’s taste was catholic. He delighted in the 
tripping airs of the light French school, appreciated at their just 
value the beauties of Italian melody, was an ardent devotee of 
Beethoven and Mozart—the gods of his idolatry—while he correctly 
estimated the power of Berlioz, hidden as it was at times beneath 
fantastic devices. With Herr Wagner and the modern German 
school he was never in cordial sympathy, and it remains to be seen 
whether, fifty years hence, the name of Mendelssohn or of Wagner 
will be the more highly esteemed—it remains to be seen, indeed, 
whether anything that Wagner has written will be familiar to the 
twentieth century, though it is not conceivable that the Hlijah, and 
those works of Mendelssohn which are now best known, can ever do 
anything but grow more firmly in the affections of hearers. There 
is strong reason to believe that Mr Davison’s judgment will be 
amply vindicated by posterity. 





Like the ghost of a dear friend dead| There sweet dreams in the night 
Is time long past ; Of time long past ; 

A tone which is for ever fled, And, was it sadness or delight, 

A hope which is for ever past, Each day a shadow onward cast, 

A love so sweet it could not last, Which made us wish it yet might last, 
Was time long past, That time long past, 


There is regret, almost remorse, 
For time long past ; 
Tis like a child’s beloved corse 
A father watches, till at last 
Beauty is like remembrance cast 
From time long past. 
Percy ByssHE SHELLEY, 











Sir Junius BEneEvict.—On inquiry late on Thursday night, it 
was stated that Sir Julius Benedict had had a very trying day, and 
that there was no change for the better. 

Royat Acabemy or Music.—The competition for the Kelsall 
Prize took place on Thursday. The examiners were Messrs A. 


Pollitzer, Ludwig Straus, and Gilbert H. Betjeman (chairman). 
aa were ten candidates, The prize was awarded to Winifred 
inson, 








MUSIC IN VIENNA.* 

Handel and Bach! Their mighty names are the password of this 
year’s musical season. At great and small gatherings all Germany 
celebrates the two-hundredth return of Handel’s birthday and of 
that of Sebastian Bach, who was only four weeks his junior. A 
good year, that same year, 1685, and good soil, that little Saxon 
land! Handel and Bach, those two rulers in the highest 
domain of music, related by race and intellect, who never saw each 
other in life, are now striding arm-in-arm through all the temples 
dedicated to the art. Here among us the concert-rooms, and in 
Protestant countries the churches, also, resound with the lofty 
strains of the high-priests of German music. After various per- 
formances of their works for the organ and the piano, of their 
compositions for concert-room and chamber, the Handel Jubilee 
has been grandly celebrated with a performance of the oratorio of 
Saul, which will be followed by the first complete one here 
of the B minor Mass, as the worthiest kind of Bach cele- 
bration. We might now almost adopt as a motto for our concert 
programmes the celebrated inscription of the Leipsic Gewand- 
haus: “ Res severa est verum gaudium,” which admits of a twofold 
interpretation: Earnest things are a genuine delight, or: Genuine 
delight is an earnest thing. , Li al 

I easily resist on this occasion the temptation of delivering a 
lecture on Bach and Handel, and restrict myself to a locally 
patriotic standpoint, which, however, is not without a somewhat 
extensive range. How have Handel and Bach become known in 
Vienna, and through what stages has the study of them passed ? 
Bach and Handel, those colossal figures in our musical history, 
stand, in a certain sense, like gigantic janitors at the entrance of 
that history. With them begins whatever real life German music 
enjoys in the nation. Against this no objection, such as was 
lately attempted to be raised, avails aught ; in this matter-of-fact 
position of Bach and Handel nothing is altered by the wish that 
the predecessors of both might be brought nearer to us by public 
performances. Those predecessors—despite their importance in- 
dividually—have, as objects of study or amateur antiquarianism, 
fallen into the domain of historical interest. There were living 
musicians before Handel and Bach, but no music which for us is 
still endowed with life. For Vienna, nay, for all Austria, Bach’s 
life and Handel’s did not begin till long after their death. Handel 
had a great start; we may speak of the commencement of a 
Handel cultus in Vienna at a time when Bach was a complete 
stranger, This start is in the first place to be explained by the 
more popular power, immediately seizing on the hearer, of 
Handel’s music, influenced as it was by an operatic style. But it 
is not to be explained by this quality alone. Handel owes his first 
victories over the public of Vienna to an Austrian Master: 
Mozart. It was through Mozart, who was induced, as we know, by 
Baron Von Swieten to study him, that the Viennese were first made 
acquainted with Handel’s oratorios, in the arrangements which 
Mozart deemed it necessary to make of them. It was Van 
Swieten who organized the first grand performances of those 
oratorios in Vienna, and they were given in the large room of the 
Imperial Library, of which he was the director.t The cost was 
borne by several friends of art belonging to the higher aristocracy, 
nothing being charged for admission, and none but persons who 
had received invitations being present. Mozart directed these 
performances from 1787 to 1790, and furnished for them his well- 
known arrangements, which long held undisputed sway, of Acis 
and Galatea, Timotheus, The Ode to St Cecilia’s Day, and The 
Messiah, Then Handel appeared and disappeared in Vienna by 
fits and starts, After Mozart’s death, Handel’s music completely 
ceased to be heard for some years. Then, in 1806 and 1807, the 
Theater an der Wien took up with great success The Messiah and 
Alexander's Feast, After a pause of another five years the Society 
of the Friends of Music interested themselves in the matter, the 
grand performances of Timotheus (1812, 1813) representing the 
first active steps taken by them; Then once more was Handel 
dumb for some years, till the old Society of Musicians (Zon- 


* From the Neue freie Presse. 

+ These performances were directly preceded by a single and perfectly 
isolated one of the Society of Musicians, who gave at the Karntnerthor- 
Theater, in 1779, Judas Maccabeus, “a sacred opera” (Singspiel) “by 
Handel,” a concerto for the flute, a concerto for the oboe, a concerto for the 
violin, and a concerto for two flutes, being played between the Parts by 
eminent popular artists, 
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hiinstler-Societéit) suddenly shook off their exclusive Haydn 
cultus and for nearly ten years performed at the Burgtheater an 
oratorio by Handel, mostly Samson, Jephtha, or Solomon, as 
arranged by Mosel, alternately with one by Haydn (1820 to 1830). 
From that time forward they again ignored Handel for thirty-five 
years. During this interval the Society of the Friends of Music 
recalled him three times to the memory of the Viennese, namely, 
with Relshazzar (performed in 1834 for the first time !), 7%motheus, 
and Judas Maccabeus (in 1840 and 1842 respectively). More 
recently, with the establishment of large choral associations, 
Handel was more and more honoured in Vienna; The Messiah, 
The Ode on St Cecilia’s Day, Judas Maccabeus, Israel in Egypt, 
and Belshazzar, followed each other, mostly under Herbeck’s 
direction, during the sixties, The oratorio of Sau/—now selected 
by Hans Richter for the bicentenary celebration—was never 
performed in Vienna till the year 1873, when it was given under 
the direction of Johannes Brahms, and one of the greatest services 
rendered by him to the advancement of sacred music here is the 
fact of his having called into life a masterpiece which had 
remained unknown among us for quite 130 years, As an 
instrumental composer, Handel was exceedingly neglected by us, 
and as an operatic composer altogether unknown. It is a remark- 
able fact that, even during the time Italian opera seria held sole 
sway in Vienna, when the operas of Hasse, Bonno, Bononcini, 
Jomelli, D. Perez, and Gluck (at his Italian period) flourished, not 
a single opera of Handel’s was performed either at Court or at the 
theatre. In this year of the composer’s bicentenary, it would well 
have become the Imperial Operahouse, following the example set 
by Hamburgh and other towns, to have produced Handel’s opera, 
Almira, in the clever arrangement of J. N. Fuchs. It would have 
been the very first time one of Handel’s operas had been performed 
in Vienna! We should not, it is true, learn from his operatic 
music in what his greatness consists, but we should learn what once 
contributed to obtain for him his brightest glory and reputation. 
Not till long after we were acquainted with Handel did we 
become acquainted with his great contemporary, Bach. During my 
student period at Prague, where a serious taste for music, gravitat- 
ing towards Leipsic rather than towards Vienna, then reigned, we 
were, it is true, expected to practise sedulously The Well-tempered 
Clavier, but not a note of Bach’s existed as far as the public were 
concerned. People in Vienna first turned their attention to Bach 
in the beginning of the fifties, at a small private vocal association, 
held in the house of a lady—Mdme Mauthner, wife of Dr 
Mauthner—gifted with a delicate feeling for art and a pupil of the 
Bach scholar, Mosewius, of Breslau. This homely little Bach 
Association, which was under the direction of Professor Joseph 
Fischhof, even ventured, in 1854, on a private performance of the 
Matthiius-Passion with pianoforte accompaniment, but was broken 
up the same year. In 1853 the Viennese heard for the first time 
the “Concerto for three Harpsichords,” played by Fischhof, 
Dachs, and Bilow, and, the year following, the funeral cantata, 
Gottes Zeit. It is from this time that we may date Bach’s appear- 
ance in the concert-life of Vienna. It was some thirty years after 
his death that Handel first started into being among us, but it 
was not till quite a hundred subsequent to his that Bach did so. 
Interest for Bach increased only with extreme slowness after the 
first impulse had been given it; it was the establishment of the 
Sing-Akademie and the Singverein at the beginning of the sixties 
which rendered more frequent performances of Bach’s choral works 
possible, The first grand performances of the Matthédus-Passion 
and the Johannes-Passion (under Herbeck), and of the Weihnachts- 
Oratorium, as well as of many Sacred Cantatas (under Brahms), 
mark the bright spots in this new Bach-period. But Austria can 
certainly not be compared with North Germany for the compre- 
hensive and constant cultivation of Bach and Handel. In addition, 
however, to the heavy sins of omission committed by our concert- 
directors of old, there is another and deep-seated reason for our 
lagging behind: the difference between North German and South 
German taste in art and between Roman Catholic and Protestant 
views. That native country and religion are matters of indiffer- 
ence in the domain of music holds good only up to a certain 
point, We may call purely instrumental music a universal 
language if we like—but how about vocal music, when intimately 
combined with words foreign to our train of feeling and thought? 
Let the reader call to mind the sweetish pietistic verses of so many 
of Bach’s Sacred Cantatas, and of the important part played in 
his works by the Protestant choral. Without being unjust, the 








Protestant musician cannot make the same demands on Southern 
Germany that he makes on North Germany. Bach’s instrumental 
compositions appear very rarely in the history of Vienna concerts; 
when they do appear there, it is generally in the modern arrange- 
ments of Esser, Abert, Raff, Bachrich, &c. 

Of the beauties distinguishing the oratorio of Sau/ we spoke at 
length when it was first performed under the direction of Brahms. 
It made, also, a powerful impression when given lately under the 
direction of Hans Richter. Chorus and orchestra were admirable. 
Only it struck me that the tempo of most of the airs dragged, to 
the prejudice of the work itself as well as of the singers. Among 
these, the palm is due to Mdme Cornelia Schmid-Csany. Her 
voice, a high, flute-like soprano, is small, but great is her vocal 
art. The delicacy and certainty with which she takes the note ; 
the correctness of her intonation ; her genuine oratorio-style—all 
are, indeed, models for fair young singers! Of our own artists, 
Mdme Papier, and Herren Winkelmann and Reichenberg did what 
they had to do very carefully and gave general satisfaction. 

Epvuarp Hansticg. 
UO 


CONCERTS, 

The second and last Soirée Artistique under the joint efforts of Mr 
Isidore de Lara and Henri Logé, like the first, was a thorough 
success. As was to be expected, a fair share in the programme was 
assigned to new songs by the clever entrepreneurs, amongst which 
were “ Blended in Song ” (De Lara) finely sung by Miss Ehrenberg ; 
‘* One foot on Sea and one on Shore” (Logé), given with taste and 
expression by Miss Carlotta Elliott ; and a very pretty song ‘‘ With 
the stream,” (Logé) by Mr Isidore de Lara, who, although labouring 
under indisposition, was amply rewarded for a faithful interpreta- 
tion. His sacred song, ‘Mine to-day,” showed the recuperative 
power of Mr de Lara, for it was capitally rendered, encored, and had 
to be re-sung in response to a unanimous *‘ call.” Mdlle Carini, in both 
her selections, ‘‘My Trust” (De Lara) and a Hymne, “Sancta 
Maria” (Faure) (the violin obdligato to which was well played by 
Mdlle Levallois), produced a very favourable impression. The 
instrumental part of the concert was in good hands, the opening 
piece, Heller’s ‘‘ Pensées Fugitives,” duet for violin and pianoforte, 

iving a foretaste of what was to follow. This was admirably per- 
om! by Mdlle Levallois and M. Henri Logé, the latter artist 
following shortly after with a couple of pianoforte solos, a, 
‘‘Nocturne in D flat” (Chopin), and }, ‘‘ Farfalla” (Logé), 
played with verve and expression. Two violin solos, a, ‘‘Cavatine” 
(Raff), and 0, ‘‘ Airs hémiens” (Sarasate), were exquisitely 
rendered by Mdlle Levallois, and the concert was brought to a close 
with a duet by Badia, ‘‘ Ripeti a me,” in which Miss Ehrenber 
joined Mr Isidore de Lara, both artists singing with spirit an 
elegance. The conductors were Messrs Albert Visetti and Algernon 
Lindo. 

A CONCERT was given at the Monthly Conversazione of the 
Literary and Artistic Society, held at Willis’s Rooms, on March 3rd, 
the singers being Miss Penrose, Miss P. tag and Signor 
Samuelli, the ladies contributing songs chiefly by English composers, 
and Signor Samuelli a “ Serenata Napolitana,” by Caracciolo, and a 
pleasing ‘‘Aubade” of his own composition. Recitations were 
effectively given by Miss F. Glamoye, viz., ‘‘ The Story of the Faithful 
Soul,” by Adelaide Proctor, and ‘‘ Jealous Peterkin Peep,” by S. 
Sharman. The brunt of the concert, however, was borne by the 
accomplished young pianist, Miss Lillie Albrecht, who played no less 
than nine pieces during the evening, and played them so much to the 
satisfaction of the audience, that, on each occasion, the talented lady 
was called back and most heartily applauded. In consequence of 
her success, Miss Albrecht has been invited to appear again at a 
future concert, and requested to play the same compositions, as they 
had given such general satisfaction. Miss Albrecht had the advan- 
tage of a ificent Broadwood grand pianoforte, which enabled 
her to give full scope to her facile execution, as well as to her perfect 
phrasing. Her command over the ours de force of the modern school 
of pianoforte playing was exhibited to special advantage in Liszt's 
‘* Rhapsodie lea” in D flat;.and after her own “‘Grand Galop 
de Concert ” Miss Albrecht was twice recalled, when she played a 
brilliant March of her own composition, which delighted the audience 
beyond measure. : 

A sorrée took place recently at 8, Powis Square, Bayswater, during 
which a discussion on Women’s Rights and the Franchise took place. 
The lady speakers, besides the hostess, Mrs Carter, distin, ished 
themselves by their eloquence. A very fine musical treat followed, 
the vocalists being Miss Liddel and the Misses Molineux. Herr 
Lehmeyer played several piano solos. A large and fashionable 
gathering assisted at Mrs Carter’s delightful entertainment, 
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Miss Extse Frexcu and Miss Anna King, two pupils of the 
London Organ School, under the training of Miss Anna Vogt, gave 
their first evening concert at Prince’s Hall on Thursday, March 19th. 
The concert givers distinguished themselves in several duets and 
solos on the pianoforte, and elicited the marked approbation of a large 
gathering. After the Duo by Beethoven, and the Tarantella by 
Liszt, the two bénéficiaires were recalled to repeat their performance. 
A new song, ‘‘ The River’s Message,” accompanied by the composer 
(Miss Marella Clark), was sung by Mr W. Nicholl (encored). Miss 
Adelaide Mullen pleased greatly in several songs by Raff and Villiers 
Stanford, singing with taste and refinement. The concert was a 
great success, 

— 


SCRAPS FROM PARIS. 

At the Grand Opera, M. Ch. Gounod’s Tribut de Zamora has 
been revived with certain alterations in the cast, the principal ones 
being the substitution of Mdlle Dufrane for Mdme Krauss, as 
Hermosa, and that of Mdlle Isaac for Mdlle Dufrane, as Xaima. 
Malle Isaac was much applauded in a new song, “Comme la pauvre 
fleur,” written expressly for her by the composer. It is reported 
that this young lady intends leaving the Grand Opera at the 
termination of her present engagement and going on the Italian 
lyric stage. Mdlle Figuet, also, is credited with a design not to 
renew her engagement with MM. Ritt and Gailhard. Another 
piece of news is that the negotiations which have been pending 
for some time past between those gentlemen and M., Faure have 
come to nothing. 

At the Opéra-Comique, M. Paladilhe’s Diana, after a brief 
existence, has made way for another novelty, Le Chevalier Jean, a 
lyric drama in four acts, music by Victorien Jonciéres, the com- 
poser of Dimitri, and book by Louis Gallet and Edouard Blau, who 
have taken their subject from a legend due to Matteo Bandello, a 
Milanese monk. The action is laid about the middle of the 12th 
century in Silesia, and the plot may be thus summarised: Jean de 
Lorraine leaves the beauteous Héléne, to whom he is devotedly 
attached, and sets out for Palestine to wage war against the 
enemies of the Cross. On his return, crowned with laurels gained 
in the East, he finds that the lady has become the wife of Count 
Arnold, an old friend of his father’s, whom, hearing that Jean has 
fallen on the field of battle, and caring no more for aught in this 
world, she has married, to escape the odious importunities of the 
Count Palatine Rudolf. Crushed and overwhelmed by the 
heavy blow, Jean immediately sets out to combat under 
the Emperor Barbarossa against the Saxons. Count Arnold, 
also, joins the Imperial standard. Count Rudolf profits 
by Arnold’s absence to persecute once more the Countess Héléne 
with his hateful addresses. Furious at their being rejected, 
he determines he will be revenged. He prevails on a young 
Page, Albert, who nourishes a hopeless passion for the Countess, 
to break into her apartments at night. The poor boy, appre- 
hended in the act of doing so by his insidious adviser’s agents, 
posted there for the purpose, is killed, and the Countess con- 
demned to death for having been unfaithful to her marriage 
vows. Previously, however, to her being led to execution, a monk 
is allowed to hear her confession. That monk is Jean, who, 
broken-hearted and weary of life, has entered a monastery. In 
the course of the interview, he finds she still loves him, and, 
moreover, is innocent of the crime for which she is to suffer, 
unless some champion shall espouse her cause and kill her accuser 
in single combat. Jean does not hesitate. Throwing off his 
monk’s frock, and once more assuming his coat of mail, he 
challenges her merciless accuser, whom he slays in the lists before 
Barbarossa and all his Court. Héléne now, it appears, a widow, 
for Count Arnold has met his death while doing battle against 
the Saxons, is pronounced innocent, and the Emperor promises 
to use all his influence with the Pope for the purpose of prevailing 
on the latter to release Jean from his monastic vows, On this 
the curtain falls, It may be objected that the above subject is 
not particularly adapted to the Opéra-Comique, and the justness 
of such an objection cannot be denied. The fact is the work was 
not intended for that theatre. It was written for the Grand 
Opera. M. Vaucorbeil, however, at the last moment declined it. 
It was next offered to the manager of the Opéra-Populaire, at the 
Théatre-du-Chateau-d’Eau, but the collapse of the management 
prevented its production there. Then it was taken to the Italiens, 
and M, Maurel put it in rehearsal. But he, too, was obliged to 





bring his enterprise to a premature conclusion. Lastly, it was 
submitted to M. Carvalho, who accepted and produced it, 

The music of the first two acts, though musicianlike, flowing, 
and clever, is not especially striking. The pieces most worthy of 
commendation are the duet for the Chevalier Jean and Héléne, a 
chorale, a chorus of women spinning, and a touching song for the 
young page, Albert. But in the third act the composer rises with 
the subject. The act opens with a spirited drinking song and 
some sparkling ballet music. Then comes the great hit of the 
score: the duet of the confession, as it may be called, between the 
Countess, condemned to death, and the Chevalier Jean, in his 
monk’s garb. This duet at once enlisted all the sympathies of the 
audience and ensured the success of the work. The fourth act, 
too, with its fine sestet and well written concerted pieces, though 
almost an anti-climax after the grand scene in the third act, 
produced an excellent impression and brought down the curtain 
amid unmistakable marks of approbation from a crowded house. 
To this satisfactory result the artists engaged contributed their 
fair share. This applies especially to Mdlle Calvé and M. Lubert, 
two young aspirants for public favour, who were cast for the 
characters, the Countess Héléne and the Chevalier Jean, 
respectively, which they would have sustained had M. Maurel 
brought the work out at the Théitre-Italien. Mdlle Calvé 
possesses many gifts which justify her in hoping eventually to 
attain a prominent position on the lyric stage. Her personal 
appearance is greatly in her favour; her voice is sweet and 
pleasing, and she knows, moreover, how to employ it advan- 
tageously, as she triumphantly proved even on the first night, 
despite the nervousness from which she was suffering. M. Lubert, 
also, is the possessor of a fine, if not exceeding powerful voice, 
and phrases admirably. There seems every prospect that, like 
Mdlle Calvé, he will take his place among the leading operatic 
favourites of the day. Mdlle Castagné made an effective Page 
and gave her song in the second act with much true feeling. The 
personages of Count Rudolf, Count Arnold, and the Emperor 
Barbarossa, found thoroughly able representatives in MM. 
Bouvet, Cambo, and Fournets. The chorus had been well 
drilled; the orchestra, under the direction of M. Danbé, 
executed its difficult task with spirit and energy, and the mise-en- 
scene was eminently satisfactory.—Mdlle Van Zandt’s return to, 
and reception at, the scene of her early triumphs, have already 
been recorded in the Musical World. It will be sufficient, there- 
fore, to state that she is now welcomed with even more cordiality 
than on her first re-appearance, and is as great a favourite as 
ever—if not greater. Indeed, were the truth told, the public are 
not without misgivings that she was somewhat unfairly treated, 
and, animated by a sense of justice, desire to make her what 
amends they can.—The next novelty will be M. Victor Massé’s 
Cléopatre, which is promised for some time in April. 

A new work, a Messe de Péques, by M. Ch. Gounod, was 
executed a short time since at the Church of Saint-Eustache. It 
is very austere in character, and its composer—who is charged 
with having drawn rather too freely on his reminiscences of 
Palestrina—himself says, “ Elle est en pierre grise.” 


——()—— 


COLONEL MAPLESON AS A FINANCIER. 
(From the ‘‘ Kansas City Times.” ) 


As a financier Colonel J. H. Mapleson is the wonder of the world. 
Where he obtained his ideas is not known, but it is fair to presume 
that he picked them up at various times in the course of his thirty- 
five years’ chequered career as an impresario, He is known from 
London to Beabes and from New York to the Golden Gate, and he has 
made and lost more money than 999 out of every 1,000 men you may 
meet anywhere. He plays with tens of thousands while other men 
are sweating blood over hundreds of dollars. A financial complica- 
tion which would drive other men broken-hearted and well-nigh mad 
to a pauper’s grave, is no more to him than a cold in the head, and 
the importunings of crowds of creditors are no more minded by him 
than would be the buzzing of a New Jersey mosquito. Judgments 
are hanging over his head by the score, but they worry him not. 
Ever since he came west the Colonel has been sinking money by the 
thousand every week, yet his good humour is not disturbed. Every 
day a prima donna sings he is beset by her husband or manager for 
the remainder of her salary, but these demands he takes good- 
naturedly. He seems rather to enjoy the excitement, and to thrive 
and grow fat over troubles which would kill an ordinary man. 
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The stockholders of the New York Operahouse are in trouble all 
the time he is their manager, and though they are anxious to be rid 
of him they no sooner get him out than they have to make terms 
with him again. He is the only man to be had it opens, Abbey 
tried opera, and his financial losses drove him from it forever. Others 
have no better success, and whenever Italian opera is wanted 
America looks to Mapleson. Why he succeeds, or rather why he 
does not sink, is a mystery. He has no system, no strict business 
habits, and yet he worries through from season to season, sometimes 
has a big bank account and then again is apparently dollarless, but 
always floats and can at a moment's notice make a contract with any 
singer on the globe. 

It is no secret that the colonel is several thousand dollars ‘‘in the 
hole,” and he doesn’t expect to get even until he reaches San 
Francisco. The uninitated wonder why prime donne surround them- 
selves with agents. If they could see an agent ‘“‘boring” the 
colonel for salary they would understand how handy it is to have 
such a personage around. Patti’s agent has been kept busy during 
the present western tour, and with all his importuning has not 
succeeded in obtaining the cash in full for Patti’s nights. He holds 
due bills in his pocket now, and it is well known that Patti will not 
be asked to sing again until San Francisco is reached, at which place 
Mapleson expects to strike it rich. 

A sad story, illustrating the situation, is told by the Globe- 
Democrat in connection with a serenade to Colonel Mapleson in St 
Louis, the account being as follows : 

The dirge from the balcony still fell in melancholy folds around 
the pect 

Scarcely had Patti’s agent turned away, with a doubting heart and 
the impresario’s latest gift of ‘‘ the finger’”’ in his pocket, than Count 
Lolli, the tender-hearted husband of Mdme Scalchi, tapped the 
colonel on the shoulder. 

‘*Hello, Count!” said the colonel in a warm, friendly voice ; ‘‘ how 
are you?” 

“O, [am my a self all a right,” the count answered modestly, 
‘“but de a madame she say she like to have a de mon.” 

“*O, tell her that'll be all right, my dear fellow—she’ll get it all in 
good time. Don’t let her worry, my boy.” 

The colonel is always cheery. Monday evening Fursch-Madi’s 
manager had an interview with the impresario just after it had been 
decided to change the bill and bring out an opera in which the 
madame appeared. 

‘*T have already paid her,” the colonel spoke in distinct tones. 

A short conversation was had and the colonel began to figure. So 
much had been ees out at such a time and the figuring was continued 
until it appeared that a balance of about 300 dols. was due Fursch- 
Mahdi. ‘‘I will give you a check,” the colonel then said, and so the 
clamourings of the agent were stopped with a check, and the colonel 
was again master of the situation. 

The telegraph yesterday morning recorded the entry in a New 
York court, of a judgment for 12,000 dols. against the colonel. Some 
men would feel worried over such an episode. Colonel Mapleson, 
however, did not even trouble himself enough to talk about it, and 
when questioned concerning the matter seemed almost to have 
forgotten the existence of the plaintiff in the case. 

“‘ How does he manage to get through a season?” was asked one 
of the managers yesterday. 

“Oh, we all have pci A in Mapleson. He is honourable and 
never breaks a contract nor causes one to lose by him—if he is 
watched,” was the response. 


——— 


MDLLE MARIE VAN ZANDT. 


The opposition against Mdlle Marie van Zandt manifested itself on 
Friday evening, March 20th, in a more direct and abrupt manner 
than on Wednesday, though it was fortunately arrested almost as 
soon as it was displayed. No sooner had Lakmé issued from the 
pagoda at the back of the stage than determined hissing—or, rather, 
whistling—was heard from the uppermost gallery, and the curtain 
was immediately dropped. After a short interval, during which the 
whole house—which was literally crammed from floor to ceiling, not 
a seat being left unoccupied—was busy discussing in loud tones the 
unusual occurrence of a curtain falling within five minutes after it 
had been raised, it was again lifted, and a commissary of police stepped 
forward, with the tricolour scarf, the emblem of his office, duly bound 
about his portly waist. As soon as silence had been restored, the august 
official approached the footlights, and solemnly addressed the follow- 
ing question to the audience: ‘‘Do you wish the performance to 
proceed ?’ _ Loud cries of ‘Oui, oui,” were uttered in reply, on 
hearing which the police-inspector bowed and retired. After another 
interval the curtain was again raised. Lakmé again came forward, 
but this time she was received with applause, and as she continued 
to sing as perfectly as usual, in spite A evident emotion, the opera 











proceeded without a hitch to its close. It appeared subsequently 
that the author of this disturbance was actuated by ultra-patriotic 
aims. He explained to the police-inspector that, having read in a 
silly article which appeared in one of the papers, that France had 
been insulted by America in the person of Mdlle Van Zandt, he had 
felt it his duty to provide himself with a whistle, and hissed the fair 
songstress for the greater glory of his Fatherland.— Paris Correspon- 
dence, “* Daily Telegraph.” 
—— Qa 


Waifs and Strays. 


CommunicaTEeD BY L, L, L. 


PAPERS, ANECDOTAL AND JOCULAR, RELATIVE TO 
GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 
(BorN Fes, 23RD, 1685.) 
(Continued from page 45.) 
HANDEL’s KinpirerR Hvmovr. 

Handel, wishing to make young Clegg leader of his band, vice old 
Castrucci, effected his object in the following way : He composed a 
violin concerto, in which the concertino, or second part, was pur- 
posely made as difficult of execution as the first. This piece he 
gave to Clegg, to be performed by him, accompanied by Castrucci— 
when the former executed his part with grace and facility, while the 
latter laboured through his portion in a lame and imperfect manner. 
Castrucci now yielded to his rival the palm of victory, and Handel 
obtained his wishes; but, nevertheless, retained Castrucci in the 
band, and remained his constant friend. 

HANDEL Lovep A Goop DINNER. 

So do most people of good sense, particularly if the meal be 
accompanied (ad libitum) by good wine! One day, being obliged to 
dine at a tavern, he ordered dinner for three persons ; but, as they 
did not arrive, hastily ordered the choice viands to be brought up. 
‘© We will do so,” said the host, ‘‘as soon as the company arrives.” 
‘* Den pring up te dinner prestissimo,” replied the great Saxon; “J 
am de gompany.” 

HANDEL’s OPINIoN OF BRITISH COMPOSERS. 

I am sorry to say that Handel had a thorough contempt for all our 
composers of the 18th century, from Dr Greene down to Harry 
Burgess—and not only composers, but organists too ; for, after being 
long an inhabitant of this country, he used to say: ‘‘ When I came 
hither first, I found among the English many good players and no 
composers ; but now they are all composers and no players.” 

Hanpet’s Opinion oF FRasi’s STUDYING. 

When Frasi told Handel that she should study hard, and intended 
to learn thorough-bass in order that she might accompany herself, 
he, well knowing how little this charming singer was addicted to 
application and diligence, said : “‘Oh, vaat may we not expect !” 

HANDEL’s OPINION OF GLUCK. 

When Gluck came first to England (1745) he was neither so great 
a composer nor so high in reputation as afterwards. And I remember, 
when Mtr Cibber asked Handel what sort of a composer he was, his 
answer, prefaced by an oath, was ‘“‘ He knows no more of contrapunto 
as mein cook, waltz.” 

HANDEL’s Opinion oF MusicaL PARSONS. 

The Rev. Mr Felton requested Brown to wait on Handel, and 
endeavour to get his name as a subscriber to a new set of organ 
concertos. Brown, full of confidence, on account of the great 
opinion Handel seemed to have of him, and the care he took after 
the Brook Street rehearsals to save Brown from taking cold, had no 
doubt of success. He therefore mentioned one morning when 
Handel was being shaved, that Mr Felton, a clergyman, was about 
bringing out some organ concertos, and hoped to have the honour of 
adding his name to the subscription list, and presenting him with a 
copy of the work. Handel, putting the barber’s hand aside, got up 
in a fury, and with his face white with passion and lather, cried out 
with great vehemence, ‘“Tamn your seluf, and go to der Teiifel— a 
barson make concertos ! why he no make sarmon?” Brown, not 
wishing to have the barber’s bason after him, got out of the room as 
fast as he could lest he should be more barbarously handled, 








He could not be considered a man who, as a rule, was of a ve 
generous disposition. But, on the present occasion, he produced, 
after dinner, a bottle of wine. It was of exceptionally exiguous 
dimensions. Pouring out a glass for each of them, he said to his 
Friend, ‘1 want you to tell me your frank opinion of this wine. It 
is a bottle I have had in my cellar upwards of five-and-twenty years. 
What do you think of it? ”—‘‘ Well,” replied his Friend, ‘I think 
it is very small for its age.” 
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. WAIES. 

Faure has returned to Paris from Monte Carlo. 

Teresina Tua continues to be much applauded in Petersburgh. 

A new opera, Alavic, by G. Vierling, will shortly be produced in 
Riga. 

Tat Turolla has been created ‘‘ Imperial Austrian Chamber 
Singer.” 

* Manon was well received at the Grand-Théatre, 
Geneva. 

The Heckmann Quartet have made a very favourable impression in 
Brussels. 

After terminating his Turin engagement, Stagno made a short stay 
in Milan. 

Malle Mary Krebs took part in the 6th ‘‘Harmonieconcert” in 
Magdeburg. 

M. Gariboldi, the well-known composer, will arrive in London from 
Paris next week. 

The title of Royal Prussian Professor has been conferred on Xaver 
Scharwenka, Berlin. 

Frederick Archer has been appointed organist at the Church of the 
Pilgrims, New York. 

Ernest Lefévre’s unpublished opera, Yvonne, has been successfully 
performed at Rheims. 

Gounod’s Faust was recently performed for the 100th time at the 
Theatre Royal, Dresden. 

Halir, Freiberg, Nagel, and Grutzmacher, have been giving 
Chamber Music Soirées in Jena. 

Signora Kupfer-Berger and the tenor, Stagno, have been singing 
together with much success in Turin. 

Mdme Fidés-Devries has been singing in Holland with much 
success in Ambroise Thomas’s Hamlet. 

Mdme Theo’s business in the United States was wretched, but 
Mexico has proved a perfect El Dorado. 

Franz Liszt’s so-called Symphonic Poem, 7'asso, was performed at 
the fourth Philharmonic concert, Pesth. 

Fanny Rubini-Scalisi, who has been singing in Faust at the Teatro 
Municipale, Nice, is a great favourite there. 

Anton Rubinstein’s Nero will be performed at the Imperial Opera- 
house, Vienna, about the middle of next month. 

On the 11th April, Charles Lamoureux, with his orchestra, will 
give a ‘‘ Festival” concert at Roubaix, and at Lille on the 12th. 

Marcella Sembrich and Ladislaus Mierzwinski—both Poles— 
will shortly appear together at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. 

Victor Gluth’s opera, Der Trentajdger, is in preparation at the 
Theatre Royal, Munich, with a cast including Vogl and his Wife. 

The inauguration of the Michael Glinka Monument at Smolensk 
= place on the 20th May, the anniversary of the composer's 

irth. 

The Prince of Schwarzburg has conferred the Schwarzburg Gold 
—— for Art and Science on Herr Krolop, of the Royal Operahouse, 

erlin. 

Wednesday being the féte of the Annunciation, Mr G. A. Osborne’s 
anthem, ‘‘ The Lord is with thee,” was performed at Westminster 
Abbey. 

Taborszky and Parsch, publishers at Buda-Pesth, have presented 
Franz Liszt with a silver hand-bell, the handle of which is set with 
diamonds, ; 

Julius Lieban, buffo tenor at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, has 
appeared succcesfully at the Stadttheater, Posen, as Max in Der 
Freischiitz, 

Albert Vizentini denies the report published in several papers 
that he has resigned the management of the Michael Theatre, 
Petersburgh. 

After the lapse of many years, Marschner’s Vampyr, with Betz in 
the title part, will shortly be performed again at the Royal Opera- 
house, Berlin. 

Carl Millécker is invited to conduct the 200th performance of his 
Gasparone at the Neues Friedrich- Wilhemstiidtisches Theater, Berlin, 
on the 16th April. 

The basso, Herman Devriés, for the last three seasons at the 
Grand-Théatre, Marseilles, is engaged for three years at the Théatre 
de la Monnaie, Brussels. 

Hans von Biilow, with the Meiningen Ducal Orchestra, is to give 
a concert to-day, the 28th inst., at the Berlin Singakademie, the 


first three movements of Beethoven’s Ninth i 
ncluded in the programme, ee 





It appears that the Teatro Costanzi, the newest, finest, and most 
comfortable Theatre in Rome, may soon either be pulled down or 
diverted from its original use. 


Mdme Pauline Lucca will appear next autumn at the Theatre 
Royal, Dresden, in Bizet’s Carmen, and Gétz’s Widerspenstiger 
Zihmung (Taming of the Shrew). 

A Philadelphia paper in a criticism on Henry Irving describes him 
as stealing ‘‘ upon his Quaker audience like a nightmare foaled in 
sulphurous fires from the lowest depths of the fabled regions of 
Pluto.” Hereupon another Philadelphia paper remarks : ‘This is a 
poetic paraphrase of Charles Thorne’s well-known characterisation of 
his brother Edwin’s talent. Thorne was not poetic. He simply 
said : ‘Ned is a —— of an actor.’” 


The Welsh National Eisteddfod, having appealed to the Queen for 
Her Majesty’s patronage, has received the following letter from 
Windsor Castle :—‘‘ Dear Lord Aberdare,—I have laid your letter 
before the Queen, who has commanded me to assure you that Her 
Majesty will be happy to patronize the Eisteddfod which is to be 
held at Aberdare in August.—Yours very truly, H. F. Ponsonsy. 


A well-known writer on theatrical matters, Mr Clement Scott, has 
been delivering an address on the subject of ‘‘ The Stage and the 
Age.” The lecture is described as a review of the history of the stage 
and of dramatic literature since the beginning of the dramatic revival 
some twenty years ago. Not every one is aware that any such revival 
took place at this period. Twenty years ago, almost to a day, Mr 
Watts Phillips’ Woman in Mauve was produced at the Haymarket. 
Mr Robson, junior, played in a burlesque called Ulysses, written by 
Mr Burnand. Brother Sam was given at the Haymarket ; Mr Tom 
Taylor's 7'he Serf was played. Miss Bateman was engaged in a per- 
formance of 7he Hunchback ; but in looking through the records of 
the period not much dramatic revival is to be discovered. Mr Scott 
again put forward ‘‘an earnest plea for the modern poetical drama.” 
But where is it? Who writes it, and who acts it? He protested 
also against ‘‘that deadly curse which is the poison of all art— 
irreverence.”” But for what on the contemporary stage can reverence 
be fairly claimed? For ladies whose fame springs from the photo- 
grapher’s studio ; for those who produce classical pieces, and adver- 
tise the name of their dressmaker in letters as large as those given 
to the author of a great work; for well-meaning but mistaken 
players who misrepresent Shakespeare ; for managers who produce 
plays by authors of note, which plays the authors of note in their 
lifetime failed to dispose of? The apathy of the stalls, which Mr 
Clement Scott condemns, may possibly be only the due appreciation 
of inferior work.—‘‘ Hvening Standard,” March 19th. 








Lorp Lyrron’s “ Junius.” —From a note found on the manuscript 
of Junius, ov, The Household Gods, it would seem that the play was 
written about the period of the author’s most successful pieces, T'he 
Lady of Lyons, Money, and Richelieu, and therefore before the pro- 
duction of M. Ponsard’s Lucréce, which was brought out at the 
Odéon in April, 1843. Nevertheless, the resemblance of certain 
scenes and passages of dialogue with which we were struck on 
witnessing the performance at the Princess’s on Thursday evening 
were not, and indeed could Rardly be, merely accidental. We under- 
stand thatin the note referred to Lord Lytton distinctly avows and de- 
fines his obligations to M. Ponsard. The explanationis that some years 
after his play was completed he added certain touches derived from 
M. Ponsard’s tragedy. These grafts belong mainly to the scene of 
the sibyl in the second act, and to that of Lucretia’s narrative of her 
wrongs and appeal for vengeance in the third act. Lucréce is far 
more simple in construction and less varied in its interest than Lord 
Lytton’s play. Its five acts are presented in four scenes only, 
affording little scope for picturesque effect. It ends somewhat 
abruptly in the house of Collatine, where, immediately after the 
death of Lucretia, Brutus throws back the curtains and admits the 
excited populace, to whom he delivers a stirring appeal, concluding 
with the exclamation, ‘‘To Rome!” The new play, on which Mr 
Wilson Barrett has expended so much care and study will, we 
understand, not be printed. It was the almost invariable custom of 
the author to publish his plays very soon after their production on 
the stage, with a preface in each case ; but that was before the dis- 
covery was made that alien authors may secure rights in their pieces 
in the United States by simply refraining from publishing them: 
Why this play was withheld from the stage for more than forty 
years is not explained. It was, however, clearly written with a 
view to the stage. Probably the circumstance that it has two 
leading male characters of equal prominence may have seemed to 
the author on reflection to make its chances of acceptance somewhat 
remote, leading actors being notoriously averse to ong of this kind, 
—Daily News, 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 
{HE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THH VOIOH FOR SINGING 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
«<The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his peeoentes his work has consequently come into general use asa 





manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 
VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 


London: Duncaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the iate FRANK Mont, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
LE PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourcr. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“‘This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so isitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.”— Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HaMMoND & Oo. (late JuLLiEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


THE STOLBERG LOZENCE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND 
REMOVING AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 
“Of famed Stolberg’s lozenge we've all of us heard.”—Punch, October 21st, 1865 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Clergymen, and all who are desirous of Improving and 
Invigorating their Voice for Singing or Public Speaking, should use this 
Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to account for the great reputation it has 
sustained for so many years. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, 
&c. Sold in boxes, 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies. 
































Just Published, 
THERE IS DEW FOR THE FLOW’RET. 
Sona, 
Words by THOMAS HOOD. 
Music by 
WALTER C. HAY. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
NEW SONGS 
BY 
2 a CROFT HILLER. 
MOTHER, JEWEL .. +. 4/- | WHAT FIND ‘enue LIFE 4/- 
THREE AGES . .. 4 | BRAG@GART on i 
ENGLAND te0GR AN ¥-| ALAOK &-DAY <- 
BD D “TRUE 4/-| SLUMBERLAND GLEN... |... 4/- 
COME WEAL, COME W .. 4/- | PEERLESS PERDITA ... “a ‘. 
London : ~ Aachen Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
NEW SONGS BY Tne Tee TM. 
PASTORAL, in F and @ (“Sine SING, B 2 
LEAVES OF AUTUMN. Poetry by L. lhc SS 
R WAS MY LADY (“Com’ era BELLA”). 7) gg 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street Ww. 





. S OF MEMORY.” 
Me HERBERT REEVES’ New Song, Poetry by J. Weston, 


Men sung 5 with ge foot success by Mr HERBERT REEVES in the Opera of Guy 


‘Sates y en Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“A pretty and 
taste and fecling. | rng Bur. song, which SOnP SEEMS to Shp comnpener’s 





CHAPPELL'S VOCAL LIBRARY 


PART- SONGS, &e. 


Composed or Arranged by Price 


1. Dulcedomum. §8.A.T. ane ‘mews Sir G. A, Macfarren 1d. 
2. Down among the dead din 8.A.T.B. pe ‘“ 1d. 
3. The girl I’ve left behind me, 8,4.T.B. om pe ld. 
4. British Grenadiers. 8,A.T.B. ... em 2d. 
5. Long live England’s future Queen. 8. AT.B. Dr. Rimbault 2d. 
6. My task is ended ( Song and Chorus). A.T.B.B. ... po .. Balfe 4d. 
7. Thus spake one summer's day, 8.A.T.B eee eee an . Abt 2d. 
8. Soldiers’ Chorus, T.T.B.B, od < we Gounod 4d, 
9. The Kermesse (Scene from Faust) aad 6d 


.. Brinley Richards 4d, 


10. Up, quit thy bower. 
Bir G. A. Macfarren 2d, 


= Maidens, never go a-wooing. ‘SS.T.TB. 


pa sameony 4 Chorus... cee cee eee Gounod 4d, 
13. = van Hours (for six female e voices) ose oe -@ oseph Robinson 6d. 
14, e a J Chorus * ... ‘a ee . Balfe 4d. 
15. Ave Maria _.. - a eco « Arcadelt 1d. 
16. Hark! the herald angels sing. 8.A.T.B. eo eee Mendelssohn 14d. 
17. England yet (Solo and Chorus). 8.A.T.B.... «.  BSirJd, Benedict 2d, 
18, The Shepherd’s Sabbath Day. 8.A,T.B. “sete J.L. Hatton 2d, 
19, Thoughts of Childhood. 2 3 So Henry Smart 2d. 
20. ree | s Return, 8.A.7.B. 2 a »» 2d, 
21. Anold Church Song. 8.A.T.B. pe pas ain pee 2d. 
22, Sabbath Bells. 8.A.T.B. ooo - eco pee * 2d, 
23. Serenade. 8.A.T.B... ee ews eee ose se 2d, 
24. Cold Autumn wind. 8.A.T.B. ... ons ooo ons ee 2d, 
25. Orpheus with his lute. 8.8.8. ... a ox Bennett Gilbert 2d. 
26. Lullaby. 8.A.A aa on pa ld, 
27. This is my own, ‘my native land. 8.A. TB. ose Sir G. 4. Macfarren 1d, 
28. March of the Men of Harlech. §.A.T.B. aaa ae Dr Rimbault 2d, 
29. God save the Queen. 8.A.T. B. ee pe on in Po 1d, 


30. Rule, Britannia. §8.A.T.B. we oe pam pon pa ld, 
Si. Thetis, FRM cee tse . L. de Rille 2d, 
32, Lo! mornis breaking. 8.8.8. ...  .0 ase Cherubini 2d, 
33. Weare spirits, 8.8. ‘Bir G. ag Macfarren 4d, 


34. Market Chorus (Masaniello). . A 2. a i “ Auber 4d, 
35. The Prayer (Masaniello). 8.A.T te shi on ne ld, 
36. The Water Sprites. 8.A.T.B. ... eee ees eee eee Kiicken 2d, 
37. Eve’s glittering star. 8.A.T.B. ae ae 2d, 
38. When first the primrose. 8.A.T. ee), ee owe ee “a 2d. 
39. Odewdrop bright. 8.A.T.B. pe ae a 1d, 
40, Sanctus from the Messe Solennelle. §,A.'P. B.. a Rossini 4d, 

1, Nine Kyries, Ancient and Modern “a - Gill 2d, 
42, Sunof mysoul. §8.A.T.B... Re - ‘ Brinle Richards 2d. 
43, "Twas fancy and the ocean’s spray. 8.4.7.B.... «.  G@,A.Osborne 2d, 
44, A Prayer for those at Sea. 8.A. B. a 2d. 
45. O Thou, Whose power Sag tor from n Most i in Byitto) peo Rossini 2d, 
46, The Guard on the Rhine SirG. A. Macfarren 1d, 
47. The German Fatherland. 8.A. TB ld. 
48, The Lord is my ee (Quartet). 8.4. ” B. ons a. ‘A. Osborne 2d, 
49. Te Deum in :” eee one Jackson 2d, 
50. Te Deum in F owe - on eve ons Nares 2d. 


re oa ana eee Rossini 4d. 
G. A. Osborne 4d. 

Walter Hay 2d. 
‘ A. Randegger 4d. 
. Edmund Rogers 4d, 


51, Charity (La Carita). 8. 8.8. 
52. Cordelia, A.T.T.B fen fae se <a 
53. Iknow. §8.A.T.B. ose eee 
54, Ohorus of Handmaidens (from Fridolin) ne 
55. The Offertory Sentences... 
56, The Red-Oross Knight <n . Dr Calleott 2d. 
57. The Chough and Crow Sos lee 9 soa ee Bishop 3d, 
58, The ‘ Carnovale ae dee por Rossini 2d, 
59. Softly falls the moonlight .. wees Edmund Rogers 4d. 
60. Air by Himmel a oe Henry Leslie 2d. 
61. Offertory Sentences .. ee aoe ee E. Sauerbrey 42, 
62. The Resurrection | we C. Villiers Stanford 6d. 
63. Our Boys. = Patriotic Song Eta ee Byron and W. M. Lutz 4d, 
64. The Men of Wales ... “ oo 8 eee one coe » a 44. 
65. Dame Durden... eee oe eee eve * 
1d. 


66. A little farm well tillea eve eco ooo eee ook 
67. There was a simple maiden — « « ‘Bir @. A. hides 
68. Fair Hebe on one one a ld, 
69. Once I loved a “maiden fair por oe oss pa ld, 
70. The jovial Man of Kent... eco aa ove = ld. 
71. The Oak and the Ash ese ane eco a pa 1d. 
72. Heart of Oak . oes it i oa py ld, 
73. Come to the sunset” tree eos ome aa «» W.A. Phillpott 4d, 
74. May. 8.A.T. il. | Sadat acl 4am W.F. Banks 2d. 
75. — ioney innocence (il Re di Lahore), Chorus for female 
“a eae pa << “—- assenet 4d, 
76. A lon e Tay! ‘SLALT.B. pe E.R. Terry 2d, 
.J. Yarwood 2d, 


77. Hailtothe woods. A.T.T. B. 


78. Near the town of —" Dean ... we ‘Thomas i ———- 2d, 


79. Our merry boys at a «J. Yarwood 2d, 
80. Christ is risen (Buster Anthem). “& 7X T. B. Berlioz 3d, 
81. When the sun sets o'er the mountains (/! Demonic)... ‘A. Rubinstein 3d. 
82. Hymn of Nature _.. a ... Beethoven 3d, 
83. Michaelmas Day (Humorous Part-Songs, No. 1) W. Maynard + 


84, Sporting Notes (Humorous omnes No. wd 
85. Austrian’National Hymn...  ... "Hay dn 4d, 
86. A May Carol. 8.8.0. ° Joseph Robinson 4d. 


87. The bright-hair’d Morn. AT.T.B. Theodor L. Clemens 3d 


88. Oh, Rest (Velleda) ... ee C. H. Lenepveu 4d. 
89. Love reigneth overall. T. T.B.B. ia eet ian C. G. Elsiisser . 
90. Joy Waltz. .B. . 5 


A B. 
91. The Star of Bethlehem (Christmas Carol) 
92. Busy, Curious, Thirsty Fly. ™ AT. 7. we 
98. Love wakes and weeps pe 


LONDON: CHAPPELL & 00, 5, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


City Branch—14 & 15, POULTRY, E.C. 


6d 
oe ” 6d. 
Theodor L. Clemens 2d. 
3d 
ws Felix W. Morley 2d 
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BOOSEY & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 





In 2 vols,, cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


SIMPSON’S (PALGRAVE) BANDMASTER’S , 


GUIDE. 
Treatise on Harmony. 


On the Tnstramentation of Military Bands. 
Price 10s, 6d. in cloth. 


SPOHR’S VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


Edited by HENry HOLMES, 
A New Edition of this renowned work, revised and improved, has just been 
published, in which the pages have been arranged to avoid objectionable 
turnings-over in the middle of passages. 


Vol. I. 
Vol, II. 





Twenty pages. Price 1s, each, 


BOOSEY’S VIOLIN MISCELLANY. 
27 Numbers, 
Containing Gems from BEETHOVEN, MOZART, MENDELSSOHN, Operatic Airs, 
&c, List of Contents on application. 


BOOSEY’S VIOLIN DUETS. 
MAZAS' 35 PROGRESSIVE DUETS (15 Easy, 11 Not Difficult, 9 Brilliant). 
Double Number, Is, 6d. 
VIOTTI’S 6 DUETS. 1s. 
PLEYEL’'S 12 DUETS (6 Elementary and 6 more Advanced). 1s. 
KALLIWODA’S 12 DUETS. ls. 
Each work contains fr from 60 to 90 pages, w ith the two parts it in separate books, 


LOGIER’S SYSTEM 
OF THE SOIENCE OF MUSIC, HARMONY, AND COMPOSITION. 
New and much Enlarged Edition, price 12s. 6d. 





The Musical Standard says:—‘‘ Although many works on Harmony have | 


appeared since Logier first gave his celebrated book to the world, we do not know 
of any that surpass it. Asa guide to the teacher, or for the purpose of private 
study, we know of no better book.” 





New Editions, price 3s. 6d. each. 
PANSERON’S METHOD FOR 
MEZZO-SOPRANO. 

216 pages. 

NAVA’S METHOD FOR BARITONE. 
Edited and Translated by CHARLES SANTLEY. 200 pages. 


The above two matchless works are reduced in prices to place them within the 
reach of all Students. 





Price 5s. each, paper cover ; 7s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM. 
THE CONTRALTO ALBUM. 
THE BARITONE ALBUM. | THE TENOR ALBUM. 
Containing for each voice a complete repertoire of the most celebrated Operatic 
Songs of the last hundred years, including many beautiful pieces unknown in 
this country, indispensable to Students and Amateurs of Operatic Music, All the 
songs are in ‘the original keys, unabridged, with Italian and English words. 
‘*A more useful publication than these collections cannot be conceived,” 
Atheneum, 





SPLENDID PRESENTATION BOOK. 


SONGS OF THE DAY. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges. Full music size, price 7s, 6d. 
Containing Sixty Songs by Arthur Sullivan, F. H. Cowen, J. L. Molloy, Theo 
Marzials, J. L. Hatton, Miss Wakefield, Hamilton Aidé, Louis Diehl, Virginia 
Gabriel, Dolores, Pinsuti, Frederic Clay, and other eminent Composers. 





Price 2s, 6d. each volume, paper covers ; 4s., cloth, gilt edges, 


THE ROYAL SONG BOOKS. 


A complete Encyclopedia of Vocal Music. 
SONGS OF ENGLAND. (2 vols.) SONGS OF GERMANY. 
SONGS OF SCOTLAND. | SONGS OF ITALY. 
SONGS OF IRELAND. 
SONGS OF WALES. | NORTHERN EUROPE 
SONGS OF FRANCE. SONGS OF EASTERN EUROPE. 
The above Volumes contain One Thousand Popular Ballads. 


BEETHOVEN’S SONGS. SCHUBERT'S SONGS. 

MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS. RUBINSTEIN’S SONGS, 

SCHUMANN’S SONGS. 
All with German and English Words, 


HANDEL'S ORATORIO SONGS, 
HANDEL'S OPERA SONGS. (Italian 


Mezzo-Soprano and Contralto. 
and English Words.) 


SONGS FROM THE OPERAS. 
Tenor and Baritone. 





HUMOROUS SONGS. 
CHOICE DUETS FOR ‘EADERS. 


MODERN BALLADS. 
SACRED S8ONGS.: | 


SONGS OF SCANDINAVIA AND | 


RUBINSTEIN’S VOCAL DUETS. | 


SONGS FROM THE OPERAS. | 


NEWEST NUMBERS OF 
THE CHORALIST:. 


Price One Penny each. 
No. 
255 Phillis’ Choice 
256 John O’Grady .. 
257 The Bay of Bisca, 
258 Come let us all with 
(Wedding March)..,Mendelssohn 
259 Among the Lilies (Stephanie | 
Gavotte) Czibulka 
260 The Macgregor’s mene © Lee 
264 Flies B. Lissant 
All 8.A.T.B. 


FAVOURITE CANTATAS. 
GEORGE FOX’S HAMILTON TIGHE dee 
HENRY HOLMES’ CHRISTMAS DAY. Words by KEBLE 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S PRODIGAL SON es 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S ON SHORE AND SEA 
F. H. COWEN’S ROSE wr ses 
Tonic Sol- fa Notation 


F. H. COWEN’S CORSAIR ”’ ... 

F. HOWELL’S LAND OF PROMISE _... 

F. HOWELL’S SONG OF THE MONTHS... 

KAPPEY’S PER MARE, PER TERRAM .., 
Forty pages, price 6d. 


THE FAMILY GLEE BOOK: 
A collection of Forty original and standard Part-songs, Glees, Rounds, &c., by 
eminent composers, in short score. 


Price 2s. each, or, in One Volume, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HANDEL’S SIX ORGAN CONCERTOS. 
Without Orchestra (Second Series). Arranged by W. T. Brest. 
Of these Concertos Dr. BURNEY remarked :—‘‘ Public players on keyed instru- 
ments, as well as private, totally subsisted on them for nearly thirty years.’ 


THE PARISH ANTHEM BOOK. 


Containing Fifty Celebrated Anthems. In Numbers, One Penny each ; or, in 
One Volume, 3s. 6d., paper cover; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. Specimen Anthem for 
One Stamp. 


SHILLING ORATORIOS, MASSES, AND 


CANTATAS. 
MOUNT OF OLIVES. 
WALPURGIS NIGHT. 
| BEETHOVEN’S MASS IN 0. 
ACIS AND GALATEA. 
MOZART’S REQUIEM. 
DETTINGEN TE DEUM. 
MESSIAH, pty 4 EGYPT. 
BACH’S PASSION (MATTHEW). 1/6, CREATI 
Also Boosey’s Handy Editions of MESSIAH nt “GREATION, price 1s, each. 


SIXPENNY MASSES. 
Edited by 81k JULIUS BENEDICT. 
WEBBE’S — IN A, WEBBE'S MASS IN G. 
ASS IN D. MISSA DE ANGELIS. 
MASS IN B FLAT. DUMONT’S MASs. 
MASS IN F. MISSA IN DOMINICIS. 
MASS IN ©. MISSA PRO DEFUNCTIS. 
MASS IN D MINOR. WESLEY’S GREGORIAN MASS 
Or, bound in One Volume, cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 


BOOSEY & CO.’S CHURCH SERVICES. 
Edited by Dr. STEGGALL and W. H. _—- 

ROGERS IN D. 4d. COUKE IN G. 
GIBBONS IN F. 6d. JACKSON (of Bester) BS F. 4d. 
ALDRICH IN G. 6d. E FLAT. 64. 
NARES IN F. 6d. BOYCE AND RNOLD. in A. 4d. 
CHILD IN G. 6d. KING IN F. 4d, 
BARROW IN F. 4d. EBDON IN C, 6d. 


MUSIC FOR THE KINDERGARTEN. 
Upwards of 100 HYMNS, SONGS, and GAMES, 
With Full Explanations, for use in the Kindergarten and Family, 2s. 6d., cloth. 
Also in Tonic Sol-fa Notation, 1s. 


STANDARD ORGAN WORKS. 
Full Size, bound in cloth. 
ANDRE'S ORGAN BOOKS, 2 Vols, (92 pieces)... . ine each 
HESSE’S ORGAN BOOKS. 2 Vols. (55 mee. ce oes one ” 
SMART’S ORGAN BOOK. 12 pieces os C86 Shh, hen ae 
SMART’S ORGAN STUDENT 
SMART'S PRELUDES AND INTERLUDES (60) 


No. 
Siz Popular Orie ti edited by 
the Rev. C 
| 261 A wo of Joy" Keay nn Bopular Air 
To Nature Riuck 
262 In Honour of Song 
Evening Song....... 
263 Merriment 
The Little Sandman 


-Popular Air 
Greyer 
.--Popular Ar 
...Popular Air 

















HYMN OF PRAISE. 
HAYDN’S re 3 
GOUNOD’S ST. CE 
MOZART’S TWELFTH. MEAS, 
ROSSINI’S STABAT MATER. 
JUDAS MACCABZUS 

















HATTON’S ORGAN BOOK, 12 Pieces 


FOR THE ORGAN. 
ARTHUR wigs LOST CHORD and F. H. COWEN’S BETTER 
AND. » by Dr SpaRK. Price 2s, each, 
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